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ftflanKcsml and 
PjJother EEaatfi 


A Narrative History of the 


Arnold Toynbee 


Arnold Toynbee'?. Ijisi book is a 
rciidabiecbromdof iciil muni live or 
man's interaction with his 
environment nnd with liis fellow 
man from the earliest beginnings of 
human life to the present. It is a 
h.il.tnced general view of the 
development of all the world's great 
civilizations and does not give 
prominence to the West ; Toynbee 
writes with undisguised passion 
about (lie perennial discrepancy 
bet ween man's technological 
progress nnd his moral and political 
inadequacies. £10.50 


War in European 
History 


Michael Howard 


In Ibis history of warfare from the 
Dark Ages to the present day 
Michael Howard shows not only 
how the techniques of warfare 
changed, but how they n fleeted or 
were n fleeted by social, economic, 
and technological developments in 
the societies (hut employed them. 
Me ends E>y summarizing the 
military situation-ofa com inent 
kept at peace by n balance of 
nuclear terror. 0.50 paper covers 
50 OF US' . 


John Henry Newman 


Edited by l.T.Ker 


This]* the fl(st critical edition. An 

of Newnia’iPs 'idea 1 , which defciids 
•its coherence and consistency 
against modern critics. Three 
appendices Contain suppressed 
material from (he first edition of the 
Discourses, together with a list of 

, all the variant readings of (lie 

different editions and texts. £25 
Oxjhrd Big/Mi Texts'’ ' ■ ■* • 

Historyof Classical 
Scholarship from 
1300 to 1850 

Pfeiffer ■. \ 

This* first volu me of History of 
Ctfaxlcqf Scholarship (1968) 
described the laying of the 


t’s 


romsa 


The making of The Fa ber Book of Modern Verse: By Janet Adam Smith 


" f have :< propositi tvliicli t sit mild right for his purpose anyway, and 
[ like to discuss with you wficn we keeping himself out would niakc it 
meet": so T. S. Eliot first men- easier for him to leave out other 
tioned die idea of an anthology to poets whom he liked, but not for 
Michael Roberts on February 22, tills anthology. Among these 
193 5. Michael was known to him as honourable absentees — whom we 
the editor of New Signatures used to call the House of Lords — 
(1332) and New Country (1933) — were William Plomer, Edwin Muir, 
anthologies which had helped to Edmund Blundcn, Charles Sorley, 
make known the early work of Walter de la Mare; he was sorry 
Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, Emp- later about some of them, 
son, Eberhart, Madge — and as the .. 

author oE a study oE T. E. Hulme won a S he got back to New- 

which Eliot had published in The “ d "■**“„ * l «PX a 

Criterion, and of a survey of wifjjf* ^^elllng , Michael sent 
American poetry in The Listener, Eliot a note of tho main points 
in a series about which Eliot had J about , the anthology, with a cover- 
given me help and advice. ,n B letter suggesting a royalty 

... . , , . . , rarlier than b lump sum for his 

• Michael was then rhiity-Iwo and services as editor <“ r like to put 

ranrhlnn fl e t na FJn uni r’nAmn«n» ■ ■ ... ■ _ _ 


ment that I am asked to put 
forward is that we should he 
glad jf Yeats could be Included, 
even if you decided not to include 
Hopkins. I lieur. however, that 
Yeats Is inclined to ask rather 
high fees for anthology rights. 

He offered the terms already 
nientioned, and asked Michael to 
find out who held the American 


given me help and advice. ,n B ieiT , e , r auBs«nng a royaaiy 

..... , . . , rarlier- than a lump sum for his 

• Michael was then thirty-two and services ns editor <“ l like to put 
teaching at the Royal Grammar some money oil the horse”, he told 


a fiivon jire uvet Lite AmeriCQH 4 . . ■ _ ' — ■ 

ies, and over the attocks on the I«t words, I gueBS, a conceit KJ 1 «* 1 , - ii 8 !!»IL S"* 11, ; 'V \ 

Hry I hod published in The Lis - of P. ran , k Morle y, who regarded It f* ffi offa * e< ? the, standard 

er (ospecioliy ou Auden's “ The as . his duty to cheer up book com- Sf* K ™ anthology (Hopkins, 

messes ") in tho summer of m{ ttees with jokes, verbal and Spender, Day Lewis, Owen, Read, 

.... nncHcai. tn fnlmnsc m Pat>nr D ti, a Aiken, with minor reservation s. 


.School, Newcastle ; he and I had 
lately decided to get monied, and 
die meeting to which Eliot 
referred was a dinner at my flat in 
Ladbrokc Square. This was to be a 
celebration of our engagement, and 
thanks - for tho help which Eliot; 
had given me over Lhe American , 
scries, and over the attacks on the 
poetry I hod published in The Lis- 
tener (ospecioliy ou Auden's “ The 
Witnesses ") in tho summer of 
1933. “ The meal would be A 
trots", Michael had assured Eliot, 

“ not an exhibition of young poets.'* 

This was the proposal that Eliot 
wished to discuss: “My firm has 
conceived the Idea that there is 
room far another anthology of 
modern verse, and we wonder 
whether you would consider edit- 
ing a - collection For us." Who it 
was who first put forward the idea 
at one of Faber's book committee 
meetings— Geoffrey Faber, F. V. 
Morley, Eliot himself ? — is not now 
known for certain. Frank Morley is 
sure that Eliot' w was die fons et 
£/«? associating the idea with 
Michael; but Tom was artful in' 
inciting projects to come up at a 
Book Committee, somebody else to 
do .the Proposing, which he, Could 

t ' 

Eliot, Marianne Moore, Herbert 
Read and recently, Auden and 
apentlar, should wish to sponsor 
such an .anthology. Along with 
Cliatto and Wind us (who published 
Owen, Rosenberg and William 
Empson), and . tlie Hogarth Press 
(Day Lewis, the volumes of Com- 
Jjpdffa Poetry, New Signatures and 
** Cogfki fry) , Fabers' ' were : . the 
publishers mast Concerned with 
contemporary verso, 

Mi^hpol answered By* return of 
.post; 

I Riil. interested In the nptho- 
logy :.T d like to make k positively 
. final appearance as a collector, 
provided that I can • convhica 
myself that the book serves some 
useful purpose. . As Janet is 
.compiling, a .book of the Listen- 
ers .vdrae, | hovo already sug- 


me). At the foot of the leuer Eliot 
pencilled : 

£30 advance plus 10 pei' cent 
royalty after advance and fees 
have paid for themselves 
£150 to cover contributions 
(movie rights) 


rights of the poets, to be included 
(the anthology never did find an 
American publisher). Michael 
promptly accepted the terms, took 
Yeats and Hopkins on board, and 
suggested that it would help him, 
" and diminish the chance of typo- 
graphical mistakes”, If Fabers 
would let him have any books of 
theirs by poets he was including : 
“ f could then cut these up instead 
of getting my typist to make copies.” 
Thereupon he set to work so 
briskly with his main contributors 
(offering 10s a page— £150 bad to 
cover 310 pages) that by March 28 
he was writing : 

. Pound is being difficult. ... I 
first of all offered die standard 


enormously, and all the Z7 
poems, but I can only 
offer Pound £20 out of vfil.ii 
which Fabers have placed uZ 
disposal: if j J ce “«% 

amount, then ulSSSy ^ 
immediately, the low folk 1 
myself. Iails t: 

Eliot approved the 8P i Prrt 
That is to say, you hare X 
poems all of which arc ftaS? 
of mine. As for tlieir KjI° i 
most suitable ones to play 8 ifc! 
paw in the total design 
book, no one can know that „ ft 

nresent ntana .. at 


mitteas with jokes, ‘verbal and 
practical. In fairness to Fabers, the 
reader is at this stage Invited to 
multiply all figures by ten, if he 
wants to make a realistic compar-- 
iaon with any such ■ enterprise 
today. 

The note was headed ANTHO- 
POETRY. ° F POST-GEORGIAN 

I suggest that this should be a 
book of about 320 pages, includ- 
ing an introduction of IS or 20 
pages indicating the various cur- 
rents* the “ European ” In- 
fluence in Pound and Eliot, the 
development of dje inSular tradl- 
tion in Gravda and Auden, the 
return to an outward-looking 
poetry of affairs in Spender and 
Day Lewis, and finally . the 
appe arance of a new group of 
TOOtantlc -poets, influenced by the . 

edit the book I should try to 
produce a collection wliich would 
not only appeal to the habitual 
buyer of new poetry as a kind of 
epitome of Ms own tastes, but 
would also serve for some years 
to illustrate the development of 
English poetry from its "Geor- 
gian" position. I should Include 
P n y wliicli I appreciate-' 

- wHch I think I understand; 

,1 should not. attempt to repre- 

‘ Si s h iT r ’ J WI,,e o£ tend- 

1 wiy Influence over here, 

■ , A^out 28 poets' would be In. 
eluded, notably: Found, Elioh 
Monro, Graves, Marianna Moore, 

1,1™ S W n U * 1 0wBn * R f a 4 Rosen- 

beig, Ranspm, MaoDiarmiiL 


niMu i miu minor reservations, 

are all available at that rate). 
Pound roared.- I then made 
another offer. Found says, very 
sensibly : 

1 How does he know the anth. 

• is critical? ‘ . 

2 He has two . friends in 
F abers, but they h ave not 
appealed to him. - 

3 All publishers should be 
made to pay. 

4 Never beard of me. 

5 ( by a Freudian slip. 
Michael typed £ Instead of 
5). If Fabers want to add 5 
per cent on his royalties in 
return for putting him in 
anth., that 1 b a business 
affair. 

Point 1 was a compression of 
Pound's “ How do I know yr/anth/ 
is critical < . . . Nobody has really 
cleans ed England of the Middle- 
ton 7 Gilb^r / Squire / Murray, or 
whatever ... I dunno what lables 
are still on the formeuifera”; and 
Point 4 was a compression of "All 
I know of you is a quote on dust- 
wrapper of 31/41, from a paper 
that slidks about and is incapable 
o£ direct answers even In private 
corirespondence f* -(a. reference- to 
Michael's review of Pound's Make 
it Neut in The Spectator, quoted on 


™ an offer of ’‘forgoing partwl 
all of my own fees rather thia ! 
have you raid your editorial fi 
We nnght leave that matter om 
untl you hove tackled what fi 
be the most difficult problem j 
nil, that of Yeats.” M 

There he was happily outo 
wrong. Yeats took seven mamba 
answer Michael's letter mklna do. 
mission : he had been very ill mi) 
congestion of the lungs wheal: 
arrived, it was put in r drawer ud 
forgotten, now he willingly aped 
K.'ten shillings a page, on whki 
Michael commented to Eliot : ‘lb 
most fierce demands do n« elwn 
come from the writers of tfae 
est commercial value.” ElioA on 
fees, ho added, were “ ridlcidowlj 
low”. 

* * * 

Michael was glad that Elbi 
approved his choice from Pound:' 
“ It is never easy to be sure tfo 
one's preferences- are not due s 
personal accidents, and deitSd 
concurrence, from people till 
whom one agrees in general, h 
always comforting.” He was w 
turning to his Eflot selection! T 
shall be very glad if you n. 
amend the list I send you if i 
seems unsatisfactory. I hops s 
print about nineteen pases (t 
least ten poets are recejmj tte 
amount of space, or near it)*. Oi 
June 16 he sent the list : 

Whispers of Immortife 

Ml. _ 


Sweeney among. The Nightfefe 
Portrait of a Lady or Pra®. 
? Waste Land III, Jourwj * 
the Magi, Marina, ? Pragma* « 



by Petrarch 1300 years Inter. , 
Professor Pfeifl'er now describes tho 
. uclupyemenlsofihcilnlian • 

• humanists and the independent 
movement in Hollaiid lhat ' ' 
LufiHinatcd fu Erasmus rtnd. the 
German schoinr-rcforincrs. mid 
, traces' (he dcvelopjiiciit of cln.«ici 1 1 

■>. thklabour-rSirpIus ■ 


willing to yralt till .then. 

MhllJo . J i njr ' 0,1 Saturday, 

. March 9, the project was discussed 
oyot dinner— and. a bottle 0 f supe- 
!!n r 'S lh / ? 5 J r W the Wide Society, 1 
■ , Qf ,69.Gd. to celcbreta diis first 
time that oitlibr of us had met tlic 
great man outside Ids office.-. 


I am doubtful about Wallace 
?„ t& n Q1U, j Aikah, Aldington. Bot- 
trull and> Laura Riding, and. In a 
"ay, . about 'VoRts and 
Hopkins, who Certainly belong th 
the literary history of the period. 
No doubt there are others whom 
I have overlooked at the 
mpuieiu, and if I were to under- 
take the work I should be glad 


tt Neuj m Tite spectator, quoted on 
the jacket of Cantos XXXI-XLI). 
The letter had ended on a slightly 
less aggressive note; “Yr/addresa 
is provlsorily in yr/favaur, but how 
can I know. who yr/frjends are? 
cordially (ad Interim and subject 
to experience) yrs E.P.” Clearly it 
was an advantage for Michael to be 
writing 'front an address far from 
. the wicked metropolis .-with its 
niggardly and gods hit ten pubrs” 
and lickspittle critics busy reGeor- 
. gianlring. “The Pound situation” 
dragged j0 n for sqme t|me with 
another difficulty! 

Michael’s first selection was consi- 
dered "rather too comprehensive, 

AtfriIi5, iSj^ , V Wr °“ BU °* y 

'. , ' it Is not th our . interest 1 Or his 1 
that so muth of his work should 


4U)ilft5ipBy 
ntl.iSd: fri 




Thi^book explores tly? ?elntioi^hIp; ; gLvm^rnoie? 

. b CtWfJd il prices a m| Values] h the. solves, so ’ nbltibers’ in 

pamculnr context o^tlic^ejtsely “ TCweniV-foyr no 
populated, jl)oOrcouttiTfe§ onlie oii^hal •eaupiat^; evei 


!««)«* oimw, 16 Shaw them.! i, -,i — ..W4.UIUH DU 
?&H S ’ r?° n i^® eTS inti,c be kept Sm,. ®i l 0 ” 8 ? 2 '^ Of course, 

P° et « ' w«? the SSfiSS? - .L n n u S ^ atfDn « w ® 

PilffhBV-eftipiatei. even to ally'tiiere • ““/r. 1 , 1 ;“*(*,:! Fhelr .. niiblishers 

were, Aihotlcao might, doliy the 'book. * ■ 

SSS insist -Toh' ,■ [ii'i 


a 




sometimes diwicrcc strikingly' 
orfliqdox doctrine. £7.50. : ; 


Oxfon 

Press 



nivera 




- 1 n m ziff. t i, . 




,L_* - » ^ uia . AVUUU 

they needed to read. I should 
suggest using only one or two 
sections of Mauberley, and possl- 

• bi shorter ..ones 

: jJSfcr fis '**3% 

already decided, W decrees 
repr^wtjHonT ^mp'y 0 ^? 

■ ma of , apac?: .'and - once back In 
Newcastle, explained iq detail: ■ 


me magi, Marina, 

an Agon, ,? Aninjula, TriuopW 

March. 

Of course, I would be wry 
ing to include more than 
* twenty pages if you could 
e.g. drpp Portrait and Prulw* 
and Fragment and Include 
Waste Land. Is there anytkai 
more recent which you tnnui 

J ikc Included? I have been k» 
eg at the choruses of Th m 
but capnot find anytidng y- 
would stand alone really «“■. • 
But by July 8 he had becomf 
vlnced '« ■ ^ 

tiiat ■ die only ' selection .mra 
■ would be as fair to you as lt»” 
been to Hopkins, Yoatt, » 
Read, Graves and Laura RkW* 
would be : Sweetiey w 1101 ®.!?! 
Nightingales,' Tlie' WesW 
(complete, but wdtiiout • 
Journey of . tho Ma*d» As* 1 “5 . 
;. nesday I, Admula. You .fB: 
object that this gives you M“i ; 
. ; .more space than I have givw*a 
, . tiie others, but It seem* «. 
necessary, and no 9 n e "Vj 
^self would suggest wet » . >• 
otherwise. • .; n fi 

. EHot answered both letters Dl! j3 
IX. First, he queried 
given not Just to hlmseu^^T 
two other Faber poess. - 
Spender and myself are 
..nunous poets, and we 
fepl- anxious to OYpid sS 


ail they need of ud ("fe-JiJjfiHi 
frern /our an^ology.; *^ 
gest 12 pages . . > n J, c rioj 

Then he turned- t? f 

: from himself . * . . • 

■r l -i s-.fcjt nast rcrua=^ 


' ,i be used either In p«* : 

■ in anthologies. To - -ffh] 

. mutilates 1 end 

; whole ! means ' 
regret to say . }f»« W 
my poems . which ' W / Yo] 
feel It necessary . o «* 8U u 
■ may : demur to fliafe : 

' meiit, but I »*» %rthr*l 

to: others. In 


aSMBRS 
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e .. lCC i " Geroniinn ' lo turn up. 

1 have no tL'eluitvs 
n..vsdr. . ( M suppcp« 
L is m. passage in '; Murder 
the Cathedral which you 
,Lk suitable ? But don't think 
[ wani m inierfere in any 
3v wiih your actual selcciiou 
All' dial 1 am certain of is ihai I 
H.ink Read. Spender and inyielt 
slimild be cut down tn 12 pages 
25 that " The Waste Lund" 

should be mu Hied. 

Michael fired ut'f a long answer uu 
July LI: 

I enclose (lie table of enmems 
wliich .1 had proposed for Hie 
anthology. i» one or two cases, 
nniably lliai.nf Lawrence. am 
stHI negotiating with the holders 
of the copyright, but you will see 
iImi I hove already persuaded 
many of them to allow me in 
represent them by a collection 
which really does give a jusi 
idea of their work, and at the 
huh! time illustrates the develop- 


ment of poetic techniaue in gen- 
eral. 1 could not possibly do the 
sume with your work in less than 


10 pages, and I repeat that u 
selection which omits “ Thu 
Waste Land " is a misrepresen- 
tation. It ' is quite probable, as 
you say, tiiat readers not very 
keenly interested In the poetry, 
might argue, after hnving read 
my selection from your poems, 
that they had rend all that was 
essential! But the same applies to 
my selections from n good many 
non-Faber poets, too, and I pre- 
sume that I mu being employed 
by Fabers to cajole poets and 
publishers into allowing me in 
make such selections. Fabers 
cin't expect to skim the cream 
off other people’s lists- und sac- 
rifice nothing themselves. 

But this is a short view : if the 
anthology as I see Et is accepted, 
it is bound to have a notable' 
effect on public taste. It will be 
lhe standard book of this kind 
for ten or twelve years, mid 
should add to the number of 
people who will buy your Poems 
,1935-1 9j/. Again “Most people", 
you say, “ would expect ‘ Geron- < 
Lon ’ to; turn up ”. But I have 
tried to avoid overlapping exist- 
‘ *?* -wthologies, and found, in- 
deed, , foil -jf I made an honest 
selection it was easy to do so. 

^ ead . occupies, in fact, 
it : 5t absolutely ossen- 
! s i ii P i repl ! CRe,,t bis long poems 

flic Analysis of Love” and 
88 l ^l ma ” is the host way 
2; .* l °wo8 two techniques. 
Stephen Spender has 17 pages, 
St,*™" ®f which are In the 
Fabor book [Poe,nSi 19331 which 
-wii soon be out of date anyway. 
,-jfbe Uiitreating Chaos ” (four 
CSSLw't. been printed at all, 

■ ' J _ find, has nineteen 

Auden fifteen. 

jay. tiiat if “The Waste 
•r'« ’ is included you will find 
! Jj'f ic “h to refuse other ambo- 



Michacl Roberts tu Vul d’ I sere in the summer of 1935 


Vvinx.. - Slaves nuve muoo II 
252? 10 " , thIs case, not 
eeause their feelings about 


. anthologies have chnnged, but 
because they believe the book is 
exceptional. Your name could be 
added to the list . .'. . 

Forgive me for arguing so Fier- 
cely for tlie hook as I see it. I 
honestly believe that, it happens, 
at the moment, that a genuine 
selection of this kind Is the one 
which will pay the publisher 
best. And 'in any case, I'd bate to 
be driven back to second-bests. 
Pencilled on this letter, in Eliot's 
hand, is “Tirle also. (F. Bk. of 
Modern Verse ? I ’’ — Lhe first refer- 
ence I have found to the title 
under which iliis first of the Faber 
Hiiilinlngics has flourished for forty 
years. • . . , 

Michael's firmness carried the 
day. “ Your letter of tjie 13th lias 
been, thoroughly discussed by my 
committee", wrote Eliot on July- 
19: 

They urc a weak-kneed lot oE 
men and your ferocity has had 
the duslred effect; so you are to 
have the whole of “The Waste 
Loud ” without the notes, and my 
objection to the quantity of 
Read, Spender and myself is 
overruled; sd go ahead. 

The only omission that I regret 
myself is of Vachel Lindsay. I 
know it is bad writing with a 
milier feeble mind belli ud it. 
..•Nevertheless, he did. It seams fn 
me, play a certain part in -popu- 
larizing modern poetry unioten- . 


t ion ally. Possibly a few things 
like " The Congo " helped to 
reconcile many people to the 
work of berier writers. This is, 
however, only a persona] opinion. 
So in went The .Waste Land entire, 
and In went not “ The Congo ” 
but " General William Booth enters 
into Heaven " — which was the 
subject of complaint by P. R. 
Lea vis in his Scriirinp review of 
the anthology he felt that Vachel 
Lindsay’s boom and thud, “beating 
.grossly on the mind ”, would kill 
the delicate rhythms of D. H. Law- 
rence who followed him (u juxta- 
position die lined by ihc pods' 
iluies of birth). 

■k . * * . 

. Most of the other negotiations 
went easily — though Conrad Aiken, 
after agreeing to terms, referred <to 
a recent review by Michael: “Do 
yon think it's milte nice, in me 
Spectator , to cnll us ’footed and 
shabby tigers'?'. Ouch I ” Wallace 
Stevens quoted a reminder from - 
his publisher, Alfred Knopf, tfiftt 
unless anthologists paid well, pub-' 
llsliers could never afford to bring 
out original verse. Polguant letters 
edme from Isaac Rosonberg’s sister, 
Mrs Wynicki aqd Wilfred Owen's 
mother. 

It is' always a loy to me- [she 
wrote] to get im6 touch with 
anyone who loves my son’s . 
wprk . . aidin' I know Mr Sas- 
soon would say the fee should be 


much larger. ... It is so won- 
derful that Wilfred is still help- 
ing in this way. 

“Mrs Owen should have more", 
Michael at onqc told Eliot, and her 
next letter thanked hi in for -an in- 
crease (£7 instead of £5 5s). 

Herbert Read nnd Allen Tate 
were two or those poets who, while 
saving they wanted to leave the 
selection ^entirely to Michael, went 
on to express some fairly strong 
preferences. Read queried the 
choice oE “ The Happy Warrior ”, 
" because it hus been heavily 
amhulii^i/ed already ", and of 
“ l'.qiiutiim ”, ‘'because it. seems, tu 


have a particularly irritating effect 
on the stupid reviewer”. He pro- 
-fenced , “Mutations*' to ” The 
.Analysis' of Lfive and he thought 
"Time Regained ” add “The Seven 
'Sleepers u “ perhaps 1 'Bther of a 
kind”. Ho put in a. plea fur "Beam 
I’Altna ’: .- • • . 

its rhythm, cauntarpoiiited 
against a fixed syllabic form, hn^ 
never been noticed as an innova- 
lion which I feel is effective. 

The- Rctrcnt ” is, I know, one of 
the most appreciated of my 
poems. Others 1 like myself are 
b Cranach ”, “White Isle of 
Leuce ”, " The Falcon and the 
Dove " nnd 11 The Even Skein ”. 

\ But, .I repeat, I would much 
. rath or leave the choice to you, 
“Beam PAlmn " went in, also 
“Crfinacti ” and “The Falcon and 


iliu Hull:": hui Micliiifl kept 

■■'lime Kegiiined ", "The Seven 
Sleupi-i s " mi 'I '■ I lie Analysis of 
Love ■*. Alien Tute, writ in u friuii 
Ren folly. Cl hi ksville, Tl-iiiii-ssul*, 

was delighted In lie asked fur his 
|ii>L-iiis — “ I am cxiiumely giateful 
in yens f<n ymir lung intui'esl in my 
vui-Hu. Thu news rit' it c nines as a 
- sin-prise and a i*u:y pleasant one ”, 
(lie, together with Hart Crane. Wal- 
lace Stevens mnl Juliil Crime Hun- 
sum, hud yet to be published in 
England 'i 

“ I want you of course in lie 
guided by yuur own indgmcni ", he 
staled, but he ulsn appended a 
list “ hy way of suggestion unly”: 
his choice was "The Last Days of 
Alice ”, “ The Mcdiiei raneun ", 

"Ode in the Con federate Duud" 
nnd “ The Oulh ", which he said 
wers " laiei and 1 think better 
work than ‘Idiot*, ' Hdratiau 
E]jode’ and ‘ Retrod uction ’ — the 
'two last being 'productions of my 
early Pnund-Ellot period ". The Ode 
and "The Oath " were already on 
MichaeJ'ii list; he kept " Horatian 
Epode” and “Idiot”, in .spite of 
Tate's demurs ; and lie was vary 
glad to add “ Mediterranean ”, a 
new poeni, n'ot yet published. 

' . E. K. Cummings appended a 
cryptic phrase tu his agreement, 
urging Michael 'tg “try dynamite 
on the. armoured sufe " : Michael 
must have explained his inability 
IQ pay more by n fanlusy about 
Fuburs koeping a tight .grip ou 
their cash. " Do just what you 
like — terms all right", wrote Wil- 
liam Empson; "Little Willy was 
born in September 1906. ... Have an 
interview tomorrow, for a teaching 
job in China and shall I think go 
If I can.” Auden too was brisk in 
his agreement. On April 9 he wrote 
on a well-filled postcard from Bir- 
mingham: 

Ro -your an tliu logy, 'that Is quite 
o.k. I should like you; of tlie 
longer ones, to take the last one, 

> iu The Listener . (with . misprints 
: corrected) but you must' of course 

* please yourself. 

| This was "A Bride in the 30s”, 

» which was Included. Auden went 
“ on to talk of his gwii plans — “ I’m 
1 off to Bryanston in September, .full 
V of doubts ’’ — and of ours. “ May 
" I take this opportunity n{ wishing 
^ you and--Jnuet every happiness, j 
’suppose you will ' lead your livc^ 


fogetlier Jit a crevasse one day. 
Talking of \vhlcli, . I want to see 
you soon, to talk about ' climbing, 
which is. to be ' the subjoct of my 
next piny.” A fortnight later ltff 
life had taken' a different turn, ;; 
prynnstou is off. I wrote a letter 
to an ex-pupil containing an un- 
fortunate- exhortation ftp. put ail 
onion In the chalice. Boy showed 
letter in prieje, ia prefect, prefect - 
In shack 'to heachnasiei-, sa 
voMA. . 

And he was now. much more con, 
cerned with finding a job— perhaps 
teaching in u secondary day school, 
perlinps BBC education — than iu lhe 
choice of poems for the anthology. 

Stephen Spender was from the 
first keen to. -have, a .say, in .the.. 
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CAMBRIDGE LATIN AMERICAN 
. STUDIES 25 

Allendtefe Chile 

. The Political-Economy of the Rise and Fall 
. f of the Unldad Popular 

„ , ’ . ’ . 'STEFAN DEVYLDER . "... 

y ■ ■ ■ - 1 ' -' An analysts of the economic aspects of • ’ .; 

: . ; Allende's fajlure. pf de Vylder deals With - , 

' ^varal niajor ther^CB Cohnedted With the . 
economic programme of the Unidad 
Popular, but the discussion also alarifles 
.... our understanding of attempts to bring 
- about constitutional transitions. to 
. socialism in other parts of the. world* ' • 

,. ,, . £5.30 net : 

. CAMBRIDGE tATIN AMERICAN 

S BR,DGE Letters and People of the! 

fS RSlTY Spanish Indies ■ 

.- ' . V : The Sixteenth Century . ; i ; V 
V‘ V - - ■ ■ Edited 1 by JAMES LOCKHART and . ; 

HWRiaugorre ;• • l r "; 

\ ' ; •'= : A collection of letters wrltlen by Spanish - 

'Ij'V’-'*'*.-' -t: . of flciai$, merchants and. ordlnafy «ettlers 

: ; which provides a panorama.of sixteenth* ■ 



CAM8RIDGE CLASSICAL' STUDIES 

The Seletidd Army 

Organisation and Tactics In tha Great 

Campaigns 

B. BAR-KOCHVA 


j ? ■ 


the Seleucid armies from 312 to .129 8C. : Lj 

, This is the first comprehensfya riUdy^Mny^'' 1 ^' 
of the Hellenistic arrtiles, and is intended for 
■ specialists In military history and tha history 
of Judaism es well as for ancient historians. . =■ 

*■, : r ...^ . •;.■ £5.50 net ': ' 

: CAMS RID G E CLASSI CAL STUDIES i '.. : i”. . • 

Studies jn Homan 
Property 

By tha Cambridge' Unlv«jri|ty Research . 

Seminar Sn'Ahclant History ■ \ •’ 

'Edited bVW.:L:TINLfiV.-.' 

The stiidias whfbh make up this volume daal .; 

: with .Rorrian invastmeht in property *j- scale A ■ 
end oon'centratlpn of holdings, rural anfi ... ■ 
urbanproperty,methpds 6f flxplolt 0 ti<)n end 
how tfifd was organised, : jand the extent of : * 
marginal lends. The^edltorhfl® fortified thfl / 
.volume lnto a coherentuhft by. eliminating v 
di^lI^tlyaah^Dvafleppinp.betWeen 


■ CAMBRIDGE GREEKTAND LATIN 
' CLASSICS • 4 

Plautus: C&5fiia 

Edited by THOMAS W. MecCARYand 

w.m.wjllcock: , . : 

' Plautus’'. |.s a lively and wclfid'rnpowd ■' 

Tstpn^wtBelriost inventive or ancient , 
comedies; and In their Introduction end notes 
to make the reader continually- aware of tha 
conditions of an actual stage performance. 

■ . Hard covers £9.60 net 

. paperback £3 .05 net. 


"CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN . 
.CLASSICS 1 -': ; ; . 

Tbrericc: Adet&hpe 

Edited by R. H. MARTIN: , 

'XhQ^Adelphdd (the Bro then) of Tare hoe ' 

. a Latin adaptation of a comedy of the same 
name by the <3 reek comic playwright ■:] 
Menander, Irt this Introduction Mr Martld ‘ 
cdneldere T eranice Irt the con tax t of V 1 L . •. 


. via f miu vrauuo^Da.iiiD / 

, ; twek ground pf.the pl% u Afull and;,'..';! - 1 

-.-detailed commentary eciompanies the text. ‘ : 
'■ •• ;;Hatd poverifB-BOrjot 

' : Paperback nat j 
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flmic* 1 i f i mu MicitiuTk uricm.i] fi-.i 
ill? strut k nut ■* I’ylons ", '"Tlio 

l-'llIkT.lJ ”, '* illf liJlJH L” 1 - 1 , ”, mill 

llicy did i wit j;u in. Hi.- sent piicnis 
ili.u had nut yut Ih'i'ii published — 
"All l-.kineiK.ity Srliuul Class- 
nimn ", und '• The Exiles ", which 
lio llimi^ht “ (flu must serious 
shorter jimmi f luivc yet 
written " — - and they did. Tliniigh 

Spender was oil ihe move that 
spring ami summer— London, 


-Miili.i-.l Lv|ii iiu copies of iiis let- vinco iliem ih.it Ik? w\« not jiriimnt- 
I'.’i . to ciniiiiJjiii.il-,;. lie slogged ing a litri.nv li.iilg, liui lie iv.is 
on rinun/.Ii i lie MiniiiHT, Mr-l-umd including puliiic.illy roniniilfed 
imrlly by lint Ui.dk-llgo of tile poets— Day Lewis. Spender— 
dulse, I Hit uinre liy die interest of because lie thought they were pood 
die Clitic.il tweh.inge. It was n poets, not bcciliisu lie n;i|ipeiiuU to 
strenuous iiiu-fleciii.il exercise, and share many of ilieir views; that lie 
hdcl an extra load on Iiini during n was not tying laljcls round Riding 


vm i or Punch t,. 
castle and the wofe** 
Jircknmnn or SulK 0 ? 
be « ™ Fletcher 

not to ** baconZ^ 


toast and tea. 


busy term ; hut ir was no good 
telling Laura Riding that he’d been 
working up to 2 a in every morn- 
ing, for ntiswer came that for a 


iaii« ouimiivi IHIMVl'i Udllli; iJldl TOT 0 

Vienna, Dubrovnik, Tyrol— lie kept mo n ill she’d been working up uj 3 
ill close touch, sending his new and 4. 


ill 

naents us he wrote 
Uncrearing Chaos " 
Dubrovnik on 


!£!!,*? Laura Riding’s letters can be 


nnd Graves's necks, nor making 
them march under any flap, urn- 
using them to proutuic a view of 
poetry they disapproved of. 

Without his side of the corre- 
spondence, T cannot. say just how 
he succeeded. But he did— they 


iaos " cm Ip* from uiiwo lbii ue no sucteuoeu. uui lie 010— tliey 

Iuiiq 9-?‘ the last ^arp— now and then she felt she came to like the feeling of being 

nocsTl shall pester you with for li ad to scold him— hut even when with him, whatever they felt about 

Sow anthology?' y lbere . waa most disagreement it being with some of the poets, and 

» r j ' j i j .... was between two people for whom they appreciated the in teen tv of 
Whf h tir!° ilJl? P°!: tr ¥ waB integral to their Jives, his attitude. But even after agree- 
”J 3 _ u ^ u P ta ow . n choices and the tone stayed civil and gen- ment was reached the situation 

agaW^DySS 8 ■JtJfmas was^both- t P 2 U8 ‘ Ife 6 was do haggling over was full of unsuspected pitfalls. 


ered oecause the Farton Bookshop 
had mislaid Michael's letter to him. 
Odterwise there were no hitches at 
the junior end of the anthology. 


--- • — — • jniwiawi u«i ofiiccu to snow tnem 

but a good deal over space (Laura bis draft introduction, which in- 
^ lust , have ■ “ ®^ch as eluded on unpublished manuscript 
Robert Graves), over order (they by Hart Crane that Laura Riding 
3m? wSPnLJf*" 1 . l et ,n the . b ? ok ' had sent Jiim. But he addressed it 
uirha!if>« °il ld i ° vei t. a ® ,ecl / on * fend the rein rued Crane mauu- 

Michaels ffrst choices had takan script) to Robert Graves ! As the 

■'la 1 ' ' ' " 


;; i Si’* 


• !;^4 ; 

.! !■ • tl'.l i 

’ ■ 


The correspondence uith tli/i-ty 

three of tho poets or. their repre- ^ ItelV from the7r "ferer" JSnfV “[IP 1 ! 10 « ODert Graves ! As the 
sentadves adds up to forty-eight ihb was cr . i “ c ? 1 exchaiige hadbecn chiefly 

letters (running F to sixty-one nVoving from ffi flat in Newcasti? W‘th Laura RicTjug, this did not do 

pages), eight postcards and one and most of his hooks ^ “SJEIfin “'Bj^ have to with- _ . - 

telegram. The correspondence with Se-^I was urged to send him afl draw from the anthology. Laforgue,*or Rimbaud. 

Laura Riding and Robert Graves the Graves .and Riding I could 1 lav after scolding him, she sent JJ* • ‘TCiW i W ?' e aJtered * and 

adds up to th f r ty-n in o letters (run- hands on. Bv rune urimmi hnX f° raa . detailed comments on the f 0 ®® of Eliots information worked 

mag to 127 pages, mast ‘ " 
foolscap) and "only tliroo 


Vurhaercn and others. They wui e 
dlso .iitentive in the wiirl: of 
more innnediuie cnutL-nipnnirib-s 
such id Vihlr.ic, Uuin.iiii.s, J)nh.i- 
liii'l. But beyond this iliure is a 
si ill fun her difficulty. I don't 
fwl I hat Pound hits ever hivn 
Sui'iuusly iiifluuiicud liy auv 
French poetry. In fuel I duiTi 
think iliai it is even verv synipu- 
lhctic in him. The only ii.mu 1 in 
tlio > whole oi Fit- nth poetry 
which Jias really meant much to 
him is rhat of Villon, anil other- 
wise what is picdomiiiiint in his 
work is' the influence nf 'Proven- 
cal and early Italian peers. 

I don’t see that this is worth 
discussing in detail within your 
limits, but L think tUnL it niight 

be worthwhile altering . your sen- TnV Fnl'rfc . antl Rom 

fence so as to avoid the suggestion , ror 1,c » a,la “8 the oldffc 
that Pound and I developed under „ There was a final ni,^ 1 
exactly the same Influences. It is December with Sachevcrcll £1 - 
true_ that about 1917 at his sug- Michael had written for 
gesnon wp both worked under » every .conceivable adC J 
Thdophile Gautier, and at a later n 9 answer, and was in H.tn' 
d ®fe * think in the summer wj»*n lo I tllot ran into him ir? 
of 1919 I remember his bringing a Chinese Exhibition at Burling 
copy of Les Amours Jaimes. But House : “he complained aft 
he waA uor, like jnysclf, moved in post-office ”, and next d» 
the beginning by Baudelaire, “v«. » — .. > «* 

Laforgue, *or Rimbaud. 


Michael excused hiinieif k 
i hat alphabetical ordw StoL'/' 
iiini m such pairs of n «I 
Castor and Pollux a „dMn, k t - 
und Frecbody in his 
was a very nice Idler 0 [ V 
C.ruycs unsweied, “and | v !“ 
Rind of h simple exulanaiif*'.' 
ended with ^P'aanw 

Good luck and give m v i*. 
smff and nonsense, M or v 
. the case may be), Glucko.- 
Sul n, on. Edgar a,\d 
tsi 1 } , llv F.K* Remus and Bnm 


io lottnrs (run- bands on. By June, agreement had ■ iled comments on the of Ellot ’ s information worked 

most of them been reached with both. I havo a ftESSS 6001 !! ? n i by .i. 0r . h ®,* 1 lener “v... A . , - 

tunwi ‘jiu/i M.fTJj throo of them postcard of May 17 saying “I’ve' W n8 i, received Michael s apo- When the typescript had been -v— —.****•* » jem rrom ice ^ 

#™ 4 wrlil 8 n,,d ‘l nQ tc J°‘ mode some concessions (agdnst my aPL**® . chari tably assumed -that CBSt ?f f » *® book was estimated to discussion over dinner in Lafir* 

Mallorca, where the better judgment)”, but I mink this J be ;f 0n ^ usi0n might have been due JJ*** t® 384 pages: 'f Some of the Square, and Michael was nonb 

iThorJd^lifo" 8 Iead,,,g their CDl ‘ referred To the Wdecornri^n of the ^.setting married. Further let- Cwnmktee were inclined to think to tuni with relief to «n?I 

laooraave life. house we had just taken in les- I s bro 5« be more^ comments: i that this — - *— * — - ’ 

_ Michael had corrcsnonded wtih mnm) (nt a . ...... nave read them with the inmviiu-. second th 


graphed “ Yes certainly . 

So. the last permission uiiU 
the last rearrangement made, I, 

Fa iFu B 2 0k Modern Tmrt 
published on February 27 as 
just under a year from ihefa 
discussion over dinner in Laflr* 


M . . i u i wo iittu jusi laxcn in jes- 

rhom C r 1 Correa P® ,1 ®®“ with mond (at a rent of £40' a year) 

F 1 ® ra . f ® r *®ra® years, and there rather than to his negotiations with 11011 fls ^Published, and see that t0 79 u . to omit anything. We 
l lad baen at least one meeting, in Mallorca. many of her suggestions were w . flre guided partly by the stimulus' 

J 10 } w. 1 . 11 * a recently Neither Lnura Riding nor Robert IjLu L do j 10 ^ tbil * tb ®y substnn- o£ competirion”— from Ion Par- 

*sa? d “ 1 b ®mm Graves thought much of tbo com- X ahered the tone or direction Progress o) Poetry from 

10 * n , d Pony they were" to keep : ,f a rathor ° f uj ^ ut diey U 8^ teue d up the and Wimlus and Vents’s 

w 1 * J a recently jerky, superior 1st »rvSrote GravL s writing ' * : . 9*t°rd Book of Modern Verse, 

"rf"* i. H ® a . drairod their ’'GiJen ihe h^thesisTbat E ii J * * * • both to be published in 193G.' . * 

together ",L*S M ' Itlffi, ’ 1 UlM<1 

&£r^v'* 5 ssia 

wcure^fflr W* ha ^ deat poe*a to scathing comments on the other jKrh B £i h ^nv, SO ? ie late inclusions: 
mined in F w ? s deter ' twenty-two. Michael -had to per- SJ'" 1 ^Eberhart, and James 

'^sLrjsL^^^jsst .s-ft,.*-.- m. «™ “.a 


U.WUBUI more comments: I ««» was too long, but on work” — the essays on science,* 

read them with the introduc- secon “ thoughts it was decided not ' SD Phy and poetry that were n 
as published, and see that t0 you to omit anything. We Eshed in. 1937 as The Modern M 

of her suggestions were were guided partly by the stimulus- * * * 

Looking back on these eveaa i 
forty years ago, the first thin ik 
Strikes me as romai-kable-twtf 
bke the others, we then took it & 
granted — is the speed showi 
compiler, publisher, and prim 
umioi juiuioiouies, However T'he next is the formally i 
makes it desirable that our book addr ®ss— “ Dear Roborts ", 
should be a bulky one, and I Eli ? t I. — °. nl y wUh Stephen. Spak 
think we are giving very good &nd Giiorles Madge was Midiuls 
valud for the money. Of course it *‘«t-name terms, and it 
will take us a considerable time M,r> ’ * •- ■ 

to get our money back, but wo 
are counting on a long run. Inci- 
dentally I have all confidence 
that your book will succeed 
because it will.be the best: 

* . * • 


— two 
however, 


advance copy 
Reeves’s 
she and 


ANNATWOSE QUENTIN BELL. 

The Lion of Athens . On Human Finery 

born, hll mot^dream^that^be publistied in 1947, this., 

| gave birth to Miom Events 3K ® ■L tion oE Qu«nrin.* Bell’s . 
confirmed this ■ omen, in that rn>vo C ative. coutrovarsial and 
}®f »“ was to ttjle the most J comment ; on ,- 


Z .me. most 

- ffJSiJS . e M Pire ^ artisticall y and 


a vir»- J '■ 1 IT 


m :r,i, wujiucui go . 

fashion .and human behaviour ■ 
has now bpea revised uad up- ' 
dHted r: The thought Is so clear] » 
We humour so appetisingly dry, . : 

mft Bn l to recom- 

mfind^ the bonk ’—Raymond 


. C/iaffo ,& Wihjuf 240pp . £ 3 .?$ 


The Hogarth Press 
JUustrated 


224pp 

£ 6.00 



3DA VjD IMORRELL \ 

. Testament /. 

When journalist Reuben Bourne 
■ article about the 1 

a fanatical under- 
ground group, . his j calni and . 


:+®2j 


r. 


! LAURENS ^An ’ ’ 
t>er post. 

•Jung and thd St6ry nf ’ 

. OiirTIme . • ] 

Laurens van der . Post "was : h - **•;•■““*» umw 

Close friend of Jung’s during the ' feo^P/ . Ms, calni and 

iast.yeara of Ills lift, and in this : SE?f5 a K.» life t J s '.*uddonly shat- 
! S«J[k P0 F sd,,pl .•“* Moving bta> \ ^*®-winning ^tlidr 

maphy he presents Jung ns he SjLU&?ui an u «^Jy gripping, 
t h !° discoverer and novel about a 

. « now dimension in - man 8 CHpac ^y survival. 

h S^3S? t mC l S“' C ^tto& Windus 288pp £3.75 

;; ; C ^44vl|i9b«iid‘:.- J : 

■VJ! . ... ;V, t ; i ; ; . . froVipg - j by. . esf -‘. ). 

Sieripentip^ ^ 


publishing , Concern now shifted to the prob- 
- -Mv . Seidd production, nnd most of 

npt* whs aekutnf. ^ oha ® 1 « ,Fab«r correspondence 
J Mt>rIfl y on July 25: n 83 J 10 ^ with Richard de la Mare. 

Eliot is away at the moment, and £, roof * started arriving in 
hPm i f 0ndajF !, ““ fioin « to Join £r5“ ber - Michael was put out 
him for ten days m Wales. If I „ ca0se ®®«h poem did not start 
can get the manuscript into the S r » new nnd some of the 

W-. t we ^.“ rMd youT*te“ , «n oi 

i tlon to the hills and valinmT^ h»» ‘T om ® n ® page to 


— „ was “Da 

Michael Roberts” In the Gn» 
Riding correspondence. 

The third thing that amaias 
now is Michael's energy, While b 
was compiling the antiolt®-*) 
typing , hfs letters himself— M.n 
teaching physics and miihecnu 
at tlie Royal Gran mar Schoalsi 
taking a full part in aciiritis* 
side the classroom: a party dip 
to the Jura at .Easter, i«w 
camps in the summer term |»ta 
he had -'a reputation for t&V 
ghost stories), and “four hron* 
school magazine last nJgtHfl 
today ", There was steady hw 



i7 nT1 7^ — q ^n to take it to Pikes 

Fmn and. put ft iu- the Ford ^th 


.t^.r ..u lcau y°ur seiec- ran on • *noro was simaj 

, tlon to the hills and vaUeys,' but ? f P 2S® J? anmhor. Then and-butter reviewing for 77a ^ 
• l* 1 - fj. Will be ten days or MacLeliose of tho \oner and The Spectator, i j 

either of us hays the ' Gla |8wvi was dls- front-page article on Robert Ho* 

chance to write again. S '^ e „ unfortunately for the^’L5. Thero was Ji*uifr»» 

J like to-. think of “ Byzantium 1 S,iS, a lbo ^ ook from- Ing, and getting married In £ 

Triumphal March " rolling ° ? Pou,,d J pooms was week’s holiday in June ^ 

VrJA i bi1 ^ and valleys- 5 but hasmnvi^ 9 Hf™ 0 of the autlior nnd rtarkod the Newcastle fecw, ij 
n5^k!Li Mo ri®y tells me now That ] he nron^°X? 0 Ul ° po i m out of lta l®«ching a wife to cock. Thei»«J 
nrnhniiiu .u — u. .. f. db prone? oIbpa created a new a brief and strenuous htmeyn*} 

And he had climbing in Ross and-ftw*®* 
LMd“whfrh Tltere was a splendid si* Wetaj 

riU~asr x r ora with carticiibj-io and ,' Michaeli the Alps in summed srardoj ^ 

rS!«ra r ' , 'i fl for ** drive to TY SSu^SnSiV 1 w , a,u ' rh! « w» a a school party at Val d’lske^ 
Faber’s house in room r for „ t,,er ® was now ending with a ntfcrtrsa 

sSSfissfefc 

Mlwiael frit logywasnSteb^rS^ ' anth °- & Ma E ora ’SS 

Swf : M^ iuaa - *b ey ^haj^bf f e?Jd fo? S ?i y »'r fl al l{ Alich:aei,s 8U fi8 e stlo n fl accijmnt, I ^ have "thought of ^ 
terms to awkward ' aVoid ' 3 ® n fi-departed amenity, 
were ' 3mkiii pl ?S pi i|b group we 1 '- na5rS»3^ P L. Bn t, f0 start Post Tram ’ l£ 

Ed jWij&t. h?d ns. M jsa H 8 *5. j?* 


tei-Mting® wd ** ^ ettr «*nely h S2 fifJJVd dfTa indeed f°ad, about 8.45 pm, and 

know C0XJC erned to testhic nrini Mare ,told v the pro- front, into- which you 

hadhari V' avy ¥ inroad Michael: ediSJ?- P r nr ,!L? iat ‘ raost of the the letters and Pr°$ JJL’S- 
advanJfl i«° °n his own aDnSrln^^ erections , improve the too late for the last pllltff?L* 
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A strict and adult pen 


By John Fuller 


SAMUEL HYNES : 

the Auden Generation 

Literature and Politics in England 

in the 1930s 

42ipp. The Bodley Head. £6.50. 

No one by now would feci the need 
io argue with tho Implication of 
Samuel Hynes’s title that the poetry 
of Auden is at the heart of English 
literature of the 1930s. Its ceiural- 
iiy is indeed, a commonplace. But 
I suspect that The Auden Genera- 
tion is thu first full-scale account of 
, die period to .show exactly why. 
and to do so with the patience and 
authority of a first-rate literary 
historian. Sixteen years ago we had 
Julian Symons’s absorbing but all 
too brief The Thirties, written from 
a somewhat personal perspective 
aud there have been several 

accounts of 1930s poetry, of varying 
critical value. Now at last we have 
a wider literary study (conceit tra- 
tini indeed, on the ‘poetry, buL 
tailing, too, with Greene, Waugh, 
therwood, Orwell and others) 

which is stimulating and authentic 
without being critically conten- 

tious, and systematic without 
being dull. Probably its most 
idmirable characteristic is its 

! iiulained sense of the rele- 
arnt- The chronological approach 
(roughly o chapter tu each year) 

3 * ht seem pedestrian, likely to 
late against continuity of distinct 
themes or careers, but Hynes's judi- 
cious choice of example and avoid- 
ance of muddying inchisivity, his 
ability to make critical connections, 
and his clarity of argument, all these 
qualities give his book unity, give 
u indeed its definitive scope. 

K Auden, then, is at the centra 
oi the period, this is because he 
Jlfoost'-sinale-bandedly created the 
farms by which his generation could 
come'to terms with their particular 
circumstances. 1 . It Is only in this 
way, Hynes emues, that anv genera- 
tion can come to self-awareness, 
gminug m definition bv the intcr- 
arnoo of consciousness and circum- 
5S5!-. Em response in an era of ' 
c ^ 5,s was tD reclaim for 
Wcraiure its role as an afflictive 
Wjwcj. The "strict and adult 
H (Auden’s words in his birtii- 
SL*m to Isherwood) could • 
clwr » ac Jr u F8 ent and its nature 
~1:' "y ne s is, however, at pains 
aHii.S^ . 0 roniplpxltv of writers’ 
L' <V°i D0 ^Hcs, and to uitder- 
fia bafi ! c Prevalence of political 
rathor than political Ideas, 
BfiemEL, 0 * J 8t ,“ litv * loneliness or 
in hself has no 
P°iltical implications at first. 

OS* e *P , P^' myth, and 
u ttoI1 ^ on to tlie myths 
STS *" th ® Period — the myth of 
nnlfnf “* w ? r *, f °f Instance, or the 

ibfc Funi revo l« tion ‘ H ® P oin ts out 

Enellshti^ 11 ,,W au sh was the first' 
n a nlw ve st to see his own time 
tot P hs ' «« e BH 8 . dei i? Suerres, and 

8SR Werw; Auden’s The 
, taS fJ5 J Urt l6 » ,nt0 ' Phonal 

‘linwlnz hnl? vn ^ isverY R° od in 
i« vaf Jl?iy j n 1 ^32 diagnosis had 

'*ly tliS 11 • d , Dn a cure * offering 
‘Bpilif, “Jtofnatives of the 

ii's a Brf, i be characterizes 

w Hyties ’ Bhdws > the' 
wa * hy 1933 its 
>i IlSSjfSfei*. was L sustained by ' 

^ rat h®r tItan a 

'Europea^S-J*®^- Purpose, the 



Christopher Isherwood and W. H. 
Auden setting off for China, 
where they were commissioned 
to go by Fabers to report on the 
Chinese- Japanese conflict; ‘ the 
outcome was their Tourney" to a 
War (1939), a cpUaboration in ' 
verse and prose, with Auden coii‘ 
tribiitirig more than thirty sonnets 
mid a verse-commentary. The 
photograph is included In “ Young 
Writers of the Thirties ", an ex- 
hibition which opens next Friday, 
June 25, in the Sculpture Gallery 
at the National Portrait Gallery 
and will run until , Novimber 7. 
Five toriters have bfen chosen to 
represent the decade ; apart from 
Auden and Isherwood, they are 
C. Day Lewis, Louis MacNeice 
. and Stephen . Spender. 

The exhibition focuses both on 
their achievements as creative 
innovators and on their varying 
responses tu the political pres- 


{hr n cimiparisun here tu show j 
Hynes's particular quality. Julian . 
Symons commented on the passage : 

Tlie translation of events In Spain 
into the terms of individual psy- 
chology seems here disagreeably 
superficial, and " Spain ” lacks . 
altogether the immediacy and 
actuality of the poems about 
Spuin written by, Spender, Corn- 
ford and others. 

Sy inn ns saw the Spanish experience 
as snmt-huw crucial for Auden but 
felt the impending “grandeurs and 
tolltes of an eccentric iudivldual- 
,sm ” in Auden’s career damning 
enough io account for what he con- 
cluded was a failure hero tn align 
ins art with a socle! movement. Fair 
enough, bui A. T. Tolley takes this 
case further: 

Not merely Js it brash to draw the 
psychoanalytic parallels between 
aspects of modem culture and 
events in Spain: the parallels are 
trite ; and it is untrue In the final 
analysis, that the war in Spain was 
either a manifestation of the sick- ■ 
ness of Western Society, or n pro- 
duct of the evil in the heart of 
man. As in " September 1st, 
J939 ", Auden commits his poem 
to_ an idea — and the poem In 
ruined because the idea is falso. 
Tn this extent " Spain ” is “ trash ” 
[Auden’s own later judgment], 
Talley mokes a curate’s egg of tho 
poem on grounds that do not quite 
decide whether Ifioy are primarily 
intellectual or stylistic. It Is com- 
mon enough to accuse Auden af 
gestures of rhd shallowest sort 
( brash”, “trite”) as though this 
left the critic terms with which to 
confront real b rashness and real 
sures and events of the time, triteness. It does not. It is a case 
There are some 300 items, includ - of critical overkill, 
ing many unpublished letters and Hynes sensibly takes it all in his 


a number of manuscrint drafts stride : 
of both published and uncom- ' The 
plated work. t/npubZis/ied works lines 


plated work. t/npubUs/ietf works 
include The Chase, a play written 


by Auden in 1934, which formed 
the basis for The Dog Beneath 
tlie Skin ; and Blacklegs, a play 
written by Louis MacNeice in 
1939 and accepted by the Abbey 
T/icfifre, Dublin, but never per- 
formed. The hulk of the display 
consists of photographs of the 
period used to illustrate themes 
rather . thyn stmply as aneadote. 
Much of the photographic, 
materlql is by Humphrey Spender 


The striking thing about these 
lines 19 that they treat the Spanish 
war on psychological, not political 
terms, os an eruption of the sick- 
ness of modern society: in Spain, 
the enemy is uj»— our fears and 
greeds (as usual, Auden involves 
himself in the class he con- 
demns); and the people’s army is 
psychological, too, a sort of meta- 
phor for loving . feelings. It is 
more than a metaphor, though; in 
Spain ." ouj* thoughts.- have 
bodies”, what was mental bus 


materlql is by Humphrey Spender , become 1 physical, and , therefore 
(brother Of Stephen), who, with mortal. 

• Nina Gredn and lawence Pe&ett, Thus Hynes has seen; and 'shows. 

designed the exhibition. Tlw well- that the lines are not superficial 

documented hand-list is compiled see a too that they are nn intrinsic 

by the chief organizer, Alice part of die poem's argument. He 

Procftosfcfi ; if costs 25p, knows also why 'the poem- Js quite 

unilko any other war poem • In its 
lack of emotion or direct observe- 


by the chief organizer, Alice 
Prachaska; it costs 25 p. 


'MBt 1 * an r H -rZ\r • */!• ■ 


of i 1^? i ith® private 

1» .’ ^fecoi, AtJ cK revolution takes.. 

SR^§SSiiiS 1 ftStSS 5 '.. 

- 1 lb ; :its; pro-. 


the battlofield metaphor of its epi- 
graph from Kinglake’s The Invasion 
of the Crimea to underline -the 
basic confusion of the struggle be- 
tween the army of tho Law and. the 
Communist Party: 

But neither army has right or 
justice or any other visible yir- 
. rue on its side; both arc full of 
Internal conflicts, egotisms, bus- 
piclond, and deviousness. They 
are, like Kingleke’s armies, 
separated, disorderly, and lgnor- 
• ' ant. 

Though Hynes does not directly 
mention Arnold, or Clpugn, it is 
clear that the problem ot commit- 
ment that is . being aired here is, 
by implication, an old and famtuar 
o-ne. Action is needed, and so much 
is clear, but where, action will lead 
to is less dear, and in such key 
poems as “The Witnesses” all a 
poet like Audeij could 1 do was to 
show that all human endeavour is. 
necessarily, ahd soiherimes tragi- 
cally. limited. Hynes is excellent 
on the mysterious " Two ” in this 
poem (as . qh the similar “ Lords , 
of ■ Limit ” invoked In n A Happy 
New Year ’■’) and he is' enlightening, 
top. on the related problems whi^h 
Audeii had hi finding sotisfaemry 
endings to ■ his plays. Tbe yrhqje, 
point' of the Quest for. Auden was 
that one had no real (doa pf what - 
one was after.; -\ 

The inebriation to. an art. of; 
parables' affected evert the extenSiye 
travel . literatiure of ; the period..,. 
Hynes’s treatment pf this getwe if- 


_ „ -m . tion (“It is a pitiless poem; the 

Hynes seas Surrealism as mlec ting poetry is i» the pitilessiiess ”) 
the essential omotions behind 1930s and lie concludes with a sensible 
politics, so ' he sees an apparently explanation of the differing reac- 
inarginal form 11 ko travel literature lions' to it (* r It is a poem that 
as in fact central to tlie still largely, eludes parrisHii capture”). As I 
personal situation of the 1930s . hopo will now be clear,' such calm 
writer: "It was too late for these critical objectivity is unusual, and 
puets anil novelists to make them- -Hynes Is more than usually trust- 
selves airmen or mountaineers, but worthy. I have not yet mentioned 
they could all be travellers.” Being , his i unobtrusive scholarship, but 
a traveller turns out in fact to his ordered mind and . respect for 
enforce an awareness of existence facts do play a major part 1 In est- 
In history, tho old need to make ablisliing Ids argument and gaining 
choices: the temporary geographl- his reader's consent. One small ipst- 
cal escape Is an illusion. • ance : lie not only locates die doUrce 

u vr i7 Aa r* js “ sspz 

MacPfelce and Auden . In their Daily Worker), but firmly, and 
Letters fioiti /ceknid. - Also without rebuke, scotches it. 1 ' .. . 
erroneous was the parallel belief ■ y ’ • - . j - 

that history is something that simply 1 The Auden Generation, is not; so 
happens to the individual. Auden much about Auden as I'have par- 
exposed that one in "Spain ’’. His- , J»p» made Jt bpow to is 

torical events .are created' by the 

hdinad weakness . Day Lewis, for instance, ; or oil -the 

On that arid square, that fragment Viennese poems of Spender and 
. nipped off from hoi Lehmann. Hp entertains- with his 

Africa, soldered so crudely to in- remarks op Ejmj&ort’? felqbprnto 
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ThaTs 

Analola France 
Translated by Basis Qulatt 
Introduced by Way no C Booth 
Tha exotic story of Thais, a critical 
and commercial success when pub- 
lished in 1890. is now presented in 
a new English translation. 

£6.80 

Occultism, Witchcraft and 
Cultural Fashions 
Essays fn Comparative 
Religions 
Mlrcea Ellada 

In a period dominated by the triumphs 
ot scientific rationalism, how do we 
account for the extraordinary success 
oi such occult movements as astrology 
or the revive! oi witchcraft 7 In these 
six essays Eliade reveals the profound 
religious significance that lies at the 
heart of the many contemporary cul- 
tural vogues. 

£6.16 published June 

ft>ga and the Hindu TradHfon . 

Jean Varenne 

Translated by Derek Coltman 
The author, a French Orientalist, pre- 
sents the theory of classical yogs in 
all its richness by following, end fre- 
quently quoting, the great Hindu toxls. 
His commentary is based on yearn 
ot direct observation and is comple- 
mented by helpful Illustrations. 

£6.50 published June 

A River Runs Through 11 and 
other stories 
Norman Maclean . 

The writer grew up In the western 
Rocky Mountains In the Ural decade 
of this century. As a young man he 
worked many summers In logging 
camps and for the United States Forest 
Service. The stories In this collection 
are based on Ms own expsrlenceB and 
he records life In the woods before 
the days of power saws, "cats" and 
fourwheal drives. . . . And ho 
describes fly-fishing as taught by his 
iathsr and praotised by hls- 
brothar. . . . 

£5.45 

Adventure, Mystery & Romance 
Formula Stories as Art and 
Popular .Culture 
John G pewsllf ‘ 

Danger, mystery, and excitement pn 
page one ; action, violence ahd se* 
pn page Two. Whal more do we sxpeoi 
from our light reeding — crime stories, 
mysteries, westerns or social melo- 
drama ? The author provides a general 
theory for the analysis of popular 
literary formulas and reveals .the. 
artistry that underlies the best hi 
formulaic literature. 

27.50 

Folktales Told Around tho 
World 

Rlohard M Corson, editor 
This Is sn anthology in English of ovdr 
100 folktales from 46 cultures. It meslB- 
the criteria of professional folklorists In 
assembling only aulhentlo examples of 
folktales as they were orally lold In 
Africa, Asia, the 1 Middle East, Europe,. 
Morth and South American and Oceania, 1 
Whether the nerratbrs' are Gbande 
tribesmen in Liberia -or Jewish. Immtti 
grants fn Toronto, all are performing 
for audiences listening raptly to ar> 
unfolding tale and -recorded by^ expert 
oolieatore. 

£11.90. ■ :•> . 
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of his exposition together. Travel : 
becomes a parabolic fetid (landscape - 
and .incident doing .^6 work, pr 
^ MtoYJoea ^bar of 
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Behflal^Worn&n ; '! • 

Mantsha- Roy . '' " 

jhe dliihof, bpfhi'ol. Bengali p'arehls. ‘ 1 
rptfr® TnVanolher etflte, ana-emjoqlM; • 

Miii itliniJileMqdi brings herf :■ . 

l StHay*inen[^ ' of an 'Insider 

and ' the researoh techniques of an’ 
anthropologist. The stresses Imposed 
by a woman’s conflicting social roles 
are shown, often In their own woTds, 
with ttlolr possible resolution within; 
the Indian Joint-family systems. 

£6.60 . Ci . ' y. 

Peac© Soldi ars • 

T h s Socipipgy df a United. j'- • 

Nations Military Force : . .j. 

Charles -C Moskos, Jr * : ‘ V 

Tht? study shows that norms of mill*?. . ■ 

tary professionalism enable UN peaos- 
soldlers to recohdle traditional notions ; - 
of , military honour 1 twhh.rihe -peace*:-, - 
keeping role; it. la based on data Irbih T 
all units' of* the seven ndtlonel ooh* 1 
tingents of the UNFIOYR, the PN force I. ’* 

In Cyprus In the late 90s and early) • . j . 
70g; . - • . •-'? . - •’ 

£7.69;;. • * . - • -i-*. } 

UniVtirsHy of Chicago Pras» * 1 
'126 BubklndHam Paf4op Road . 
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New Boo, 


CIRCLE TO CIRCLE 

The Poelry ol Robert Lowell 

Stephen Yenser 

This thematic and structural 
analysis ol the extensive canon 
o( the leading American poet ol 
hla generation examines In 
chronological order each of the 
volumes that Lowell has published 
in the thirty years of hla public 
career. 

California, 400 pages, £10.16 

TALES EA ° P ™ CANTERBURV 

Donald Howard 

Scholars have bel/evetl that 
Chaucer died leaving only a small 
part of The Canterbury Tales a 
set of unrelated fragments. Mr. 
Howard argues that the work Is 
unfinished but complete " that 
we can reconstruct the Idea 
which was In Chaucer'B mind and 
la embodied in the work. 

California, 400 pages, cro.50 


TAKING CHANCES 

Abortion and the Decision Not 
(o Contracepl 
Kristin Luker 

This book raises some disturbing 
questions about abortion. Com- 
monly rt Is assumed that the 
problem of unwanted pregnancy 
can be solved by better contra- 
ceptives and better education In 
ihair m.» D r . Luker queellone 


THE MEXICAN PROFIT-SHARING 
DECISION 

Politics In an Authoritarian 
Regime 

Susan Kaufman Purcell 

This la the first detailed study of 
the decision-making process on 
the national level In Mexico. It 
examines President Lopez 
Mateo's decision to Implement 


their use. Dr. Luker questions f" al0O8 t decision to Implement 
this assumption and argues that ill 8 ^°. v J 80na for profit-sharing ol 
not using contraceptives is more ! . 1917 constitution, 
a social than ■ a technological California, 224 pages. £11.00 
problem. 

California, 200 pages, £7. 10 


?nT J o T Kl S b NOTEBOOKS 

(1°87?.ieG3) S5618731 V ° IU ™ 11 

fcf/fod by Frederick Anderson 
et el 

Thla first oomprehenslve publica- 
tion of Clemens' notebooks pre- 
serves the' flavour of the original 
do f. u !? ant8 throu 8h careful pro* 
of 8 r lrras ,n their 
authentic, sometimes incomplete 

25?' . ,aa )? n B moet of Clemens' 
eccentricities, inconsistencies 
®U° rs ®nd cancellations un- 
changed* 

SfMorn 1 * Vo/ j. 700 pages, ■ 
£14.00 : Vo I. II TOO. pages, £ 16.05 

■ ■■ v'*. 1 ’; • 1 , 

nSSoi&T 0 ' 

f3S.5 r9n r ‘“J 0 exer,ed an ®x«ra- 

ordlnaiy Influence upon tha 
?»^P man L of philosophy, in 
h f 9 .F uraUea Aristotle'S 
several senses 
‘ Man * of Br0 nlaho’s . 
mature views are prepared In this 

California, 2io pages, E8.7B 


CHILD CARE AND ABC'S TOO 

Ser A Leviien end Keren Cleary 
Alderman 

Responding to the need for child- 
care facilities, Levitan and Aider- 
man advocate combining day- care 
of the . pre-school child and 
education. . 

Johns Hopkins, 144 pages, £5.55 

DECEMBER'S CHILD 

A Book of Chumaeh Oral 
Narratives 

Edited with an analysis by 
Thomas C. Blackburn 

This first forge collection ol oral 
literature from any Southern Call- 
tribe is also the first 

ChiS-h 0 any klnd ,rom ,ho 
w' ,t flroup a0 oms to 

IS™ ?J he m0Bt com P |0x cul- 
ture of the area. 

California, 360 pages, £9.05 

l =;• iJ 


PROLOGUE TO PERON 

fwKflS *" DapreMlon flnd War » 

Edited by Mark Falcott and 
Ronald H. Dolkart 

This collection of articles by 
American and Argentine scholars 
examines the thirteen critical 
years that separated the ■ old ' 
Argentina from the 1 new 1 and 
made possible The rise of one 
of the most powerful dictators In 
South America. 

California, 250 pages, £8.40 



KINGSTON, JAMAICA 

“gm-imz wlh and Soclal Ch * n «®. 
Colin G. Clarke 

Th* 8 I® the first detailed study of 
a Caribbean city. It examines the 
development ol the social and 

h r!?i , °^H r08 ol Kin fl®t°n from 
its founding in 1602 to Its inde- 
pendence In 1962. 

California, 384 pages, £15,00 


8EDUM " OF NORTH -AMERICA 
| i North : .^ th* Vsxlc^>fot W ^ . 
Robert T. Clausen 

The produot of many years of 
research, this book Is a cornpre- 

JjJjS" WOrk . on lhe N O d h 

n A Z r Cfl : f ®P ec,ea of 8edum, a 
genus of flowering plants with 
succulent stems and leaves. ' 
Cornell, 784 pages, £42.25 


™ AND PALL OF 
BRITISH DOCUMENTARY-' 

BS-By* H'm Movwnenl 
round ea by John Qrlerion 
Elizabeth Sussex 
Elizabeth Sussex talked with all 
iourrS^oW^hJ 1 ^: t0 l! 1 ® Important .living nguraa of tha 

, «*fr-yw_GW- <*£% £ SSSwhTffS 


THE COPERNICAN ' 
achievement Z 

Edited by Robert S, Westman 


COPING WITH THE OIL .CRISIS 

French and German Experiences 

Horal Menderaheusen 

jfS 8 ®' n8and compares 
ine roles wnlph two European 


honour the nar ® « ' n « important .IMng fig 

iMOpEM pSa .t&r-rrrss. 

SB. the!', ruMo Co^lrnlban u ^ fal®fvlBwa Zre'Z pa « R 

Aohlevament V • opwn,faa n filmmakers, not only y0ars 1,18 pattern has changed. 

w Mb^^. -srsr iass «» »«*. i&stefeggfr 


Catltornla, 3 B 0 pagea, eiq.ib , i: thq movement but P0Bea 

. 1 n aw ‘SfiJSrt b ? confronted 

..^ rWWWM na. °» BfcriAi ms p,g„. C8.S0 
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Wolfe’s last case 

time he 


The decencies observed 


By T. J. Blnyon 


REX STOUT : 

A Family Affair 
190pp. Collins. 


iime lie was nnr k* 
having left h! s hoL hl * , 
stone in order to ente?^' 
AJiiqld Zeck 
F unnhes — 1 9 S1 v ^ ', n tfi 
Are, 1 


By Anne 


Duchene 


|ii:<i|iU-. .uni ilu- tn ■ 

CI'L-rl ltd If, U I lift 


“Mai 


£2.95. 


Into ilJZat Sa„|^«* 
best shadower in New 
Durkin and Oni. rlMJ 


WILLIAM TREVOR : 

;i he children of Dynmoutli 
2 zipp. Bndley Head. £3.50. 


said hefurt leaving home f..i «ve. ; due 

.iiid all nbuut i lie sexual p£it|uisiius cnmsiiiutv, 
e .juyct the ladies’ toilets by Mr people " 
f ]“"* the publican, who uhn visits 

TininihSc ' h . C ‘ ■' ovti 1,111 K s - u is 11 •rite, stiL'i.ii wurkefs 

limoUjy.s mother and sister work ciiiieliisiiui, which may alariii smile 
hi I uuy, and are out, or occupied, uf Mr Trevor’s udmircis—can this 
“L." 1 *”.?..!.. I,ls * or| ydi'ivi ng father ubiasivu writer he Ruing soft-? Ami 


- — - “dO^CaK: . 

In 1934 Rex Stout was the unknown turned Mid^fro 


drove awuv years ago ; when finully 
cliullenged by goodness, Timothy 
ret reals into new funtesies of his 
mvn cimngeliny birth. 


n ubo sliows iip sonic of the difficul- 
ties which his own skill presents in 
Mr Trevor. Fur one thing, the ter- 
ritory of unease, the sure-footed, 
sinister prowl round the edges uf 
pain, at which he excels, is less 
n novel than in 
re lie need only 
iiicting chord and 
In the reader's 
mastery of the 


SEES* wi?k n,ausIy P*w*i i .piuefi with any luck Hughie young woman who “couldn’t perhaps exciting, do not in the end 

A w YfRh.enpreeie cMfto (Veen may be in the audience, lo believe that nlie .catastrophe of provltle a very satisfying width of 

fron? A? VL/V'S fuJiy aruied Rex stmir! olfe acquire the bath, the suit and. the Timothy Gedge was not something lens. The vicar and ^ K, for 

tiom the head of Zeus, so, by Q £ “ r ta “L C f eat , ed a coupfo ^ ' adding- dress this demands, lie 

p i enius ’ dld Wolfe appear JrfiS°w^w 1,let ^H , i, eq,wl in 2 takes to blackmail in the little Dor- . , 

I5tlfSii rf wf , ® IC ® already furnished Wat!0n aod S !«t coast to\vn where he lives. Ini- dl/AAT/Pr 

wirii all his eccentric characteristics ■* wS 1 env JE95, nie,,t ** in* . dates would detect anywhere in | d,l\Cv) VCI 1/1 1 1' 


iii--l . ■!■ co. in l sen reel v seen I sc l wren 
tin; op'-ning uud closiii|> chapters. 
Thirdly, ili'c nnvel'N lunger haul 
m.tke.s plainer Mr Trevor’s lack of 
n criMiiiigony: nu useful safety-net 
for him in die Catholic chic of a 
Muriel Spark, the metaphysical 
c.isuistiits nf an Iris Murdoch : he 
takes the known world, makes his 
comment, and leaves the inixuive 
iust .slightly sourer tlutn before. So 
die element uf hope in this bunk's 
conclusion is a new vulnerability. 
The " grind ” — the decent children, 
the kind ildults, the handsome dugs 
in lovely gurdens, the pictures of 
security and love—arc as positive 
.is the evil or, one must say, the 
coriLiption engendered by negli- 
gence. This creates a higher degree 
of tension, n more fruitful dimension 
of suffering, than that with which 
Mr Trevor tins most commonly con- 
cerned himself* end If h & decides 
to develop It, it wilt .deserve our 
support. 


^rroundings which were to Thnuoh T «»? i Afl Baker lH* disturbing list the stump of a 
change very little over the next ) ve lon *., to know^fc .William Trevor hero, and Timothy 

forty years. As long as we have SEE? pH?,,? 8 T a b ack wwlcedge, in this hook, comes of u 
known him Wolfe- has lived in an chen kni£ h /T« P Ji aKl o with I Z 'm line of Mr Trevor-’s adolescent 
pld browns tone nn Wart- oc.i. e. — * cuen knife (Too Mono Cooi-j-wB-^steps — first cousin, lower class, 

hr Instance, to the boy in the train 

r -a Going Home, and like him even 
nore repellent than pitiable. What 
i n surprising in this book Is an 


iujuwn mm Wolfe- has lived in nn i ^ *i ,p h aBl ® mth i 

old brownstone on West l^rli c , n ^ ni f® {Too Mony Cookt-. 

Hie orchids and Theodore NlkoIa Miltnn’s fencing su 

Wolfe care for {hear tin ( 9 W , Daad Bodp-lSl 

ms RKtEfs 

assistant and -the recnrAii* i - 8 po , e . ct| y happy to wait nr i 

cases, lives ; on the first floor Wnifl!» ,S 5 “ J 1 110,1 “"P j, 1)10 ? nd of tbM 
bedroom whei-P « Wo if e s and meanwhile enjoy Wolffin 

pyja^s under a h V!^ pa ^ low ™Non, watch Archi* Sf ’ 0 *: . e n 
let; on the ground floor H « JSrS^ g h L Ia , ,,de . n "?» vicariously jiS|" The topography of Dynmoutli 
with Its hum globe and ?{. • offlCe * £ J ri *? 8 nsde wait ama^kkl- drawn with ease and precision, the 


also somewhat to unsettl 
iot's customary elegance. 


By Michael Irwin 


DAVID HUGH ns : 


Memories of Dying 
llGpp. Constable. £2.75. 



Flux man himself is almust a Null- 
ity. His wife, his children. Iris well- 
paid job mean little to him. Devoid 
of ideals, affections or interests, lie 
is taking a holiday in Frunce to 
uvert a possible nervous breakdown. 
On the plane lie becomes aware thm 
lii.s mind, like nn ill-timed radio, is 
picking up alien signals. He is 
experiencing rho thoughts and emo- 
tions of a dying man, n stranger. 


Memories of Dying could ha(-e been JK!.?,*,. E* n slra,| 8® r - 


wire its huge alohp ’ .V j ° ,ls ,“ e vuau amcmauti ( 

daily construrrfri ®" d cha £ ?P e ' s iad roe i« casserole with pa 
sfcven tl! of mJ .jfp 1 ^ 0 ^ Wol .^’ s chervil, shallot, marjoram. J 
dining-room and’ kfrrhon nB ‘ l '‘? 0,n * ? ,ld cream and sympat^ix d\ 
Fritz Bremier thf, S ' ^ llei ! e g*P®a»r Cramer as, having w| 

geu SSSas aJ 

cookbooks) and a room with a pool 

rakeV , tn™ mK t ,S"°" ,,lj 

wSl*h m* £ f Ta i^ 0 ™ 1 him « 

fl-i hked beer, loved mind from Rustei'mann’s restaanotbi 


to Hiiother novella published this named Hunter 

large cast of principals assembled year: Mai ZetLerling’s Bird of Pus- . ’ , , 

masterfully (tne retired colonel, .sage. In both books the control As he approaches death Hunter is 
for Instance, “ about tn lose his chnracter, who is also the narrator, recalling his past: how he killed 
icmocr. which he loved doing”, goes abroad to work through a per- 01,0 0,8 °wn officers in the First 

This wife who "in nn wny com- " sonality crisis. In both books soli- World War, how lie m some sense 


that has grille wrong In the twen- 
tieth century, for the violence thut 
has destroyed or denatured love. 
He is a usurper: “The kopt man 
of my own dead century In grasi>- 
liiK Hunter’s story Flaxmnn is com- 
prehending the past liiat lias shaped 
him and enn at last begin to escape 
Its consequences. 

There is more meaning yet, but I 
hesitate to interpret further. The 
main pleasure for the reader of the 
book will lie In tracing pattern ami 
significance for himself. David 
Hughes plays the Nabokov ian game 


eternal l 3 ”,** 55 cook j w l,,e worst of a verbal duel iiK 11,4 wife who " in nn wny com- sonality crisis. In both books soli- ;* 0nu w “ r > n ?. w "® 1,1 f 0 ™* sense 

the i*! 8 , 8 ,a nn< ^ i° Wolfe, he throws his dear ii4§- mined herself tn believe that she tude, aimless travel through strange took _ on the identity Df the dead 

pnntwu?^" 12 s room (with 289 wasteponer basket and storm af: was an unhappy woman”). They surroundings and an exorbitant in- man, .eventually courting and marry- 

'*** ~ * of the house. K tome from stock, certainly; but take of coffee and alcohol nccclerate ‘"E j] 1 ^ widow, now he later willed 

(hat is not only r theairfcul or n process of dlsorlcntatioii and col- tl ie death oF this wife and of their 
perjorative term — It may simply lapse thut proves ’to be u necessary 80,1 • 111 a “y ,n ® aHem P t .to expiate 
mean that they belong in a recog- prelude to recovery. But where these sms. he has projected ms 
nlisbla world. Timothv. drifiinu Mai Zettorling’s heroine begins to recollections into the mind of Flax- 

resolve her problems by coming to mai, > w ‘ 1 , °™ " e * ,a ® once spoken to. 
terms with nerself, with her own * y ears . before, in a moment of 
post, David Hughes’s hero, the mid- an E«ish. 

dle-aged Richard Flnxmau, has to Memories of Duiug is explicitly. 


of doubles with some skill and ha 
:nmp 

But far me it has two major limits 


written a compact, intricate novel 


*-*-** ■.»» ouu out, Kuiuiecuon oe tween tnts cna* 
devel0Dme.ua ■ " J 1110 , or ,. tvvo -Watergate, and, finally, by*#* 

point P Archie IUd « ina M e d,SC0vtu 'y that this is, ia o^ 1 

moustache, mid in" Snm*»° E n fand,y fl £ faJr - Melancholy U h®» 
Caesar (1939)^-one nf rhf J* unct l c °n template a future without f* 
the canon-HT^m,?iJ h - bast o[ a , nd Archie, It is some nnohtf 
nnnf n i.iu..:S ■c^nlred a porma- that Rex Stout’s last hook, witw 

1, per- when the author was In Bis h? 

alrhn.7oJi* J «* ?u® e ghtles. Is as inventive and « 
although at the ablo to read ns auy of Wj 


-jandon liis own Identity and com 
prehend the pust of another nuin. 


perhups over-ex plicitly, allegorical. 
Hunter, Umu in l'JUtl, stands for nil 


me canon — he acquired a ™ 

{rent girlfriend in LllyRowan 

M^apact-; 

Constant nympho 


■tv 


By P. D. James 


ROSALIND ASHE | ' 

Moths 

239pp. Hutchinson, £3.75. 


story: a vision glimpsed ifl 
r °r, supornatural music, htH-W” 
scroams and sighs and 
uio Right, n made cirri® <P M0 *S 
evergreens. During a party to we 
brate New Year's 2ve, th» ff?® 1 
manifests itself as. Sarah 
actress dead a dehttuy and « ■** 
and takes possession of Neaw. ^ 
fecring her witli its own n 
and lethal sexual passiM 


Apostatic succession 


By Hid6 Ishiguro 


who had opposed Galileo, brought 

„ ..w the Copernican theory of- the uni- 

Christ boon there, lie would have verse to Impress the heathens.) 
ftpnstattacd out of compassion for Thu edict of- expulsion of 1614 says : 

. . mi. _ ■ . i . .... (( tli. r-Ui.irf.ani! lin.rA pnma tn 


required. Ferreira appears 
tries to perdu title him. thar 


nud 

lmd 


able, gruesome martyrdom of the 5ayv. .. so that they may i 
pcasnnts: It is u. religious novel In .government of the cou 
the way in' which Bernanos’s travels obtain possession of the 
are religious novels. is the germ of a great dii 

. • _ . miist p.riishetl ” 


This first novel comas riho «^ a a ia lethal sexual passiM- wfijp 
0 pr^ubSion dcrn^^^/' 1113 • ?nly tfaought from MW <W J» p 

Mi« &» MuXh: Zt k6 fP her “ ut oF , the 

Pnrf ti—'i it and tha dawm gn<i »n ^ai Uac hup frtF Sr; 


f ac7 tlilp “fj, - : . dlQt and the 

aS£S*pfift 


— *P UUl III LU6 ‘I^ Tl 

police and to deliver her W® 
tormentor. Tlie horror . esck»l»^ 
thq story moves towards IB ***. 

capable bad ending. . j - . . 

SIUMIUWJJ 

ends * 2f 
ion w. 


nnostari'/cd out of compassion .... — - 

the peasants. The book Is about the “ the Christians have come 
silence of God before tho miser- Japan ...to disseminate an evil 

able, gruesome martyrdom of the law. .. so Mint they may change the 

- ■ • • • - — of the country, and 

he lahd. This 
„ „ .. disaster, and 

Christianity came to Japan in “‘“t be crushed. 

1549, when * St Francis Xavier £ndo'a novel is set in 1638. the 
unginauy puo- ari 4 v ed from Goa, was fascinated year aEter an uprising or more 

Fmin> l J 8 Pnn in 19GG, is Shitsaku u v »Kn coil nti-v and began mission- then 30,000 Christian ■ peasants 

son, e western critics ce * sed to bo political ruler of tho suppressed with the help of Dutch 

It 85fe? more t fa„ .3 S p /St , S SS 

Ait Persona, more hkc lle(l per i oc ] s i n Japanese history, at- their peak; and when one 

of the rnmmn,. H i BB.... thinks of the senueJiCB of ovents in 


SflbSAKU ENDO J 
Silence 

Translkted by William Johnson 
^PP.J*eter Owen.. £4.25. 

• which ’ whs 1 originally pub- 
Japan in 


Ve« A\ii — kj t'icici b. and it was one or me most unset* ----- — -z. — c 

«jy different persona, more like “led periods in Japanese history, at- their peak; apd whau 

^Panose •&iLu Wm T on ma “i " The new warrior leaders, intent on Jinks of die ' of 

{n^ml^ui? 1Uo r®~ 3as V* curious, unifying the country, were suspi- Goa br the Philippines, the leac- 

of earthy cioU s of the Budlist establish- ll °n of , dl l|!? p pan Srt ^H.^7 e ralt s S 

2Sr s “i»L® nd . i* Japan lie has n i, rtt h reni-fisanriua the understandable. Did tlie Jesuits, 


about°to Wh ? susp ^ C *«t ^"Se ' rf .Wtjia ghost story, 

Sffi® 1 attraction for odr soShlstS uature of reality. One, may 

w?fn? cradu “ t y and beS been soma- ■*? seo Nemo’s possessiM, 
vear*- Ove r expl . ored in recent % wmewhat unorthod« 

of the Wving by ^ lat whom- Henry constdB,.**^. 
ilImjl^.MVilUmiilalUriani- uig from her own . inneE- rSru 


ier own ina?t 
_ — im the carty 
Those of her 


of the , if 8 l * Qm 

wSits havd s on ? no * 

B ™ tld 'Ashe’s tech* 1 anodl0 r. Those ot WfrjMi' 
ai virtuosity and im aginative 1 f uryjv ® ««ual , 

avo ing the narwwr, . 

There is more than T , , remarkable disregard,^ i t] h- 

The srew V £&* 5?^ ntial . dan8er . 


the uitder$tundaLi«.- .■>« j--— -■-> 
as one some of whom were intelllgem 


WpUdsm.:»«/ * do 08 of tiie -Buddhist esta 

papular 5 fnlfnJi *^ apan i ie e , ha -- n ment, both, as represennng 

‘ , ng ns . ? deflating, traditional civilization and as one some «jl 

*ri, t „rt Preo ' atin 8 critic. He- has D f the most important feudal land- idealists, not have any qualms about 

SS a nj"r b f,‘' 0 '. P? d sho r t 'KCg p"«T.n" were eager re tfie ,,.ol clcel re^e the, were ul.lit- 

detail M d J 1 0 ' rellas ric ‘* L n c0 “ ll , c be patrons of tlie missionaries. The tentionally playfiig ? 

btrnridi unlSll. 8 * rat l ,er peasants, wlio had suffered from Catholicism was also the . first 

cultural 8 e 2 8a * s ou 108 continuing civil war and now had religion to come to Japaq breach* 

Beat Snd die to endure the heavy taxes levied by } n g intolerance of other religions, 

hil'tlw Endo lias never the central government. Welcomed . an 8 ■ the 'persecution was to soiue 

*nft wWt-lT ocHpog «tu- a rreligion whlcli noti only preadied extent an emotional reaction 
he bnoil ♦wi 12 ! i U , ro P e nor salvation ■— Buddhism had done that against tills. Buddhism “ and 
YnhS^ ' *£ ktud of cult-figure — [, ut S p 0 ke of tho eternal after- Confucianism, which had arrived 

ffltucs- • in a a Abe .^nas ..become, but Hfe in concrete detail. Despite from abroad a- thousand year,s 


tions. First, it ia alZ meaning: the 
novel has so little autonomous fic- 
tional life that to elucidate it is 
almost. to explain it away. Second, 
although the publishers describe the 
story as " a rich metaphor ” it 
seems rather to be an exercise in 
personification. Hunter’s career 
nns been invented specifically to 
exemplify our century. Even if we 
accept that it does so — -anil I am 
by no means persuaded myself-— -it 
must sm-c’y represent not uu ox 
p lun ;i Linn but u tautology. 


mud swamp”- tlmt Is Japan, .a 
country where thbtgs seem . to be 
assimlla tod. easily, but actually only 
do so by blending in anil gradually 
losing their original identity.' 

Whether Endo’s n'oyel rovonls 
anything like the real motives of 
rite apostates we cannot know. Fer- 
reira, a highly ndmlrad theojoglnu 
and head of the mission, who trad 
written to ' Europe praising the 
courngo of rhe Portuguese and 
Japanese martyrs, in 1632/ not only 
apostatized in the same year, but 
was known to -be collaborating 
with the persecutors. He later 
wrote a book In Japanese condemn- 
ing Christianity, called GenkiroTtu 
(" Records Revealing Falsehood ”). 

Tlie power of the novel conies 
from (he description of - two 
cbaractel's. One is the Japanese 
peasant who .takes Sebastian Rodri- 
gues (himself based on the liistori- 
' fiKitto of the priest Chlara) 


cal — __ .... — , 

froth Goa to Jnpan. The' peasant is 
a* > Christian " convert' who cannot 

1-. 1 - . Sif.Ji 


Weitcfl- Jo • « « ■" “ oecpme, out life , n C01 t C rete detail. Despite from abroad a tnousanu year,s 
’tWch hag ! u?' sirring work, the fact that Europeans were before, had never told couverts^to 
Pfkes lri Tn^L ltm J n l any litar “cy referred to In Japan as "southern .denounce other religions.- Tlie 
‘'instated - p n 8118 been widely harbarians ” there were 300.000 'admirable Italian Jesuit VaUgnano 
J' •••'. " ‘ ' - converts to Christianity within half wVete to his superiors* In Europe, 


In order to escape tor fora. He is 
sly and devious ; and is 'eventually 
Forced to be^ay Rodrigues and 
sell him to the authorities ; after- 
wards he follows him about, beg- 
■ gl ng his forgl veness.; Lhckii ig even 
the jfobyst ibrewflness pf 8 Fyodnr 
KaraiViriKov,' boihas; the same Obges- 
■' rive <pwgrdlce and self-loatbirtg.' ' . 
' . ■ The oilier ;charnctr' ' " 

real person) : is, tnoiii 


The 

Correspondence of 
lames Boswell 
with certain 
members of the 
Club 

Ed. Charles Fifer 

£ 25.00 



Christopher 

Hollis 

Oxford in the 
Twenties 

. £ 4.50 


Derek Wilson 
and 

Peter Ayers 

White Gold 

£ 4.50 


David Hentery 

Another Hurdle 

■Illustrated t 
£ 4.50 


Cooper 


The Adventure of 
North Sea Oil 
. .£4.80 • 


Danae Brook 

Naturebirth 

Illustrated . 
£ 4.75 


JF 7 cIio>i • 


Victor 

Canning 

The Crimson 
I Chalice 
£ 3.10 


Frank Yerby 

; A Ebse for 

• ; Ana Maria ".^ 


Roy Clews 

The King’s Bounty 

1 • £3.90 
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Formulas and fantasies 


BIOGRAPHY 


By Russel] Davies 


A Galahad in L.A. 


JOHN G. CA WELTI: 


— corpse ; with die means ut 
huiid, not with JihihI wrought duel- 


?” .“"*2 to isolate; although it . hostility towards 

is clear that he has in mind as let women and 8 fnlf^C towns, u,. 

formula stones” those in which a comlot shofJ ltf,y forei Swn k 
certain amoiuit of cultural tvpecast- ‘tween these Inel'n connection il 

III %Z an ‘ a ( nd wllich th ''* offer fiefal effects of f? “I*" 

wc .aSL ,, l „'l£‘" n r', !r“ "■;«««« a b„™. formi,ls »>sl 


luaiWHi. uinwnnons, WHICH 1>V no flip rmtlfnrr nf rrnnrlrYn., 

■ "" — means guarantee an intensified psy- we all acfiulra li/fnF^ 0 " u J f l *' sle 

Working on the principle-not cholo S ,cnl 'nterest. liven the mod- -Ca weitl is on s»fK P, 1 nf ‘ ? t sor 

sifcrrMJsan* sis ” .ETftX'ss? ssx s£»* “ 

tr&t-LS 0 * m c , iSLas “S^s v fSTSSt,“-aa ss^ < srS^ p — 
s&£ snad: &sns 5T- Ass irfe 

long ranks of little green Penguins utterty aul nentfc, hut whose close- f Pom t i, B resulting 

by the Mses Ngalo Marsh andMar- dlst0nt even , ta ia different °, £ 

S AUingham and Tosenhine Tev bound to strike the grassroots dema- ture » r*M» .?. UpS ^ , l ^ e cul- 

sswmja is a '«;■« -as 

(given such u fine start by n “ forbidden” (as 


enumerated above. 9 ***8* 
Su one cnn nfy e .c n iii.„. 
only for provoking [{j e 5?’ 
called up by Professor StJ& 


I Gardner with Just its alliteration to , , S ^ ) ,0 . w d,d ndventuie-jnto-ihe- permitted and the » thfl wnids * l® 1 alone into nrartff 

/ keep it company. The Mickey Spi I- l ,i,,d ls ! vcn such u rine ««rt by < as Professor Cawelti*< L ^ 

lane I blame on a forgetful visitor. P oslo< :. vsk y\ c -' on ^ to be strangled “assist » fnvf n ’ r d last,y tflc y Hie kind of hSf. 1 *. J* ^top«fe 
f I mention (his, h.m-ever, nor us a Jy fonnula-puip practice? If “ i„ tl ’ ^ rof I ssor . Caweltf, obvioui zeis inrt . ,n whicS At 

1 prelude to a display of cheerful di." Chandler la io be believed, it did chanaei*™ *2521? . of ““Jtnllallng and honv^lv c ,ay ,n ! 
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now, has long been an 
element in American pc 
(ion, remaining one of tl 
springs, particularly, of 
ern, where an elementary 
lion of the struggle bei 

flDanti n C J lT__ « . ■ 


— w ,uul me UOOK, Uiroilgtaft 
continually losing touch with th 
Qund. If another confession jj a 
Jei > I, will admit tliat Proicaa 
wchl has left me with twingesif . 
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hwibibu wire is studying ujw 

pomes with a Frenchman on Coih- 
when he Is dragged off to view tk 
naked body of a brunette televisa 
announcer druped ovor a cto 
longue hi her suite hi the Boh- 1 ) 
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b Araericn, people who are not 
aactlv connoisseurs say, Oh, Rn y - 
Ewnd' Chandler! He’s the one who 
55, so well. Like a poet. Well 
3rt something special.” 

Raymond Chandler, after his 
ur]y half-successes as a, human be- 
fnt as a writer even, finally made 
S' finally was something special. He 
tweeted his craft and was uncom- 
promising in the standards he set 
for himself and others. Unlike most 
writers, lie did not feel the urge to 
mire (fiction at least! until lie was 
thirty or so. Even ui his forties, 
he and his wife Cissy were existing 
la Los Angeles on an income that 
wabbled between $1,200 and $1,800 
» year. The Chandlers lived 
modestly, and for most of his life, 
be did not drink at qll. He was a 
faithful and devoted husband to 
fluy, most of the time. One wishes 
Alt' Chandler had been a happier 
m 

; What emerges from the fact* 
Tied pages of The Life of Ray- 

• mi Chandler, by Frank Mac- 
1 Shine, is an ambivalent, rather 
tsrtured man, plagued by indeci- 
dta. die root of nearly all anxiety. 

Be was bom in Nebraska; his 

i : father deserted his mother when . 
' tUymond was seven, there was a 

• divorce, and Raymond and his 
nother Florence sailed to England 
end moved into a house In Upper 
Ho[ftood, In south London, a house 

' Prodded by Raymond’s . uncle 
: Thornton for his mother to live 
is after his father's death. • Three 
! important factors emerge from this 
i plod of his life : he labelled Ills 
; father "an utter swine ” for his be- 
havdour ; he was thrown into a 
matriarchal household and thus saw 
[ woman and women as the source of 
,■ liability as well as love-objects : and 
. ' ““ t :*<iui!adoh was of the classic 
public school tin d (he went to Dul- 
wich) designed to turn out gentle- 
men capable of constructing an 
j. fcngfish ^sentence. Chandler never • 

oepanea from his Galahad view of 
. vramen, whom ha often imagined in 
i ‘"“ess when they were not j and 
' , j ke ? t **ls writing lean, strong 
Md clear, even wTien he wrote 
Miaricao prose and dialogue. Dia- 
b^uo was more importunt, in lii* 

E ton; than prose in portraying 
«iOr and advancing the story. 
He was r late starter. He might 
i^ 0ile . t0 university, but insteod 
JP* 01 a year in France and Ger- 
SSlr' pra f Bering the latter. Ha 
: JJyM-a civil service examination, 

■- ij .tof. six months worked in the 
‘ J2, He wrote a few articles 
reviews for such papers as the 
u h!H l, 2 S r flr ant! in 1912, 

r Lv,L^ nty ' four > be. went to America, 

; U P an uncle in Nebraska, 

; 16 Los Angeles. In 


By Patricia Highsmith 

“ -a terrible blow. Hu went to Scut- wear gkivus snmoiiincs Thu w 
tie (he wus constantly hopping nbout illuMnitus Chandler’s shyness inn 
or moving house with Cissy in these Hu could not handle servarits he! 

' S a do next 0 lH.r e ’ri« n J ld ,n l i“ n wus *«o sh.y to tell ilium 


** 7‘ — .... ».,u jjiun W11UC 

to do next, but Cissy came down 
with pneumonia (was that psycho- 
somatic ?) and he hurried bnck to 


cause lie was top shy to tell ilium 
"’hat he wanted. So he complained 
nbout ilium, 


.w....... ,, u ,. u i.v IIIII1ICU UHLK io ... , , 

Los Angeles to be with her. In His relations with agents and 
this restless period, with his mar- Publishers suem more than nor- 
ringe nearly cracking up because mo, ly plagued with quarrels, 
of liis realization, it would seem of g f. s a,ul abrupt partings, 
the age difference between him imd L handler appears more logical 
Cissy, Chandler became aware of antl b, BEor of heart when he is con- 
Hemingway. Rather typically, Chnnd- ? cmed Wllh Hie abstract. For 
ler was inspired to write a short l,lstai,ce - the advantages and dis- 
burlesque of Hemingway’s style. But adva, . ,ta B es of Hie American and 
who can deny tlio influence of English languages: Chandler writes 
i« e three fascmatiiiR paces on this. 


ww- ^OT ua sia?« “-.■ss? jt ”«rs") 

‘‘hanged by the neck „nri^ plldty: l xh ?f rdu0l l® by virtue of its 

dead S »«ck untti you Rrfl ;«rrigbttjess, Jk e a • Roman road! 

Md ^la tha^SsiWm g«/^.bee n enormouslv sS2 

ture. fTbfs i n of literq. ceasful with a certain kind of 

howv-A^ ira “ ld , be audience, X wouldlX tlmt thl 

■’ 1 >«««' 
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SdST’’ ! ‘ yle in th “ ' V,ili, ' E bW. ¥ -lhi -iiiSldS" of 'Amerl- 
r ,. ni .j|„ , ,. BnA - _ .. x . can education for the imprecision 
Chandler was tending the Ameri- and the broken-backed sentences 
n slicks, and was disgusted by which appear even In the business 

wr nhAnpvriPM fHAii* msu *nsfina« 


three fascinatKiig pages on this, 
blunting the shoddiness of Amerl- 


"Tr* tvnicn appear even in the business 

their phoneyness, their rosy endings letters of American doctors and 
to the boy-meets- girl formula. He lawyers. And on Jews: a Jewish 
wanted to write, out what should reader wrote complaining because 
he write ? _ He decided to aim for Chandler had made one of his 
what he himself called cheap pulp villains a jew with an appearance 
fiction. There was a lot of it going commonly considered Jewish, 
in the 1920s and 1930s. Black Chandler defended himself ably. 
Mask, started by H. L. Mencken replying that the people Jews 
and George Jean Nathan, was con- re ally had to beware of were the 
sidered to be publishing the best, pussy footers who were shy about 
Chandler wrote at least twelve short calling a Jew a Jew, or admitting 
stories for Black Mask between 1933 that ‘now and then a Jew could be 
and 1937, some of them later to a villain, 
be cannibalized by him for books. 

The pay was a penny a word. The . Frank MacSlianc lists all Chanth 
hard-boiled realism of the detective J er ® publications at the back of the 
«rnries in Black Mask was more to book, and lie analyses all seven 
Chm,d*er’/liUng ‘ the^lick novels fra m The ■ «. Ubf l.N» 
tripe, even if the tripe paid more, back (1958). The tortures of Holly- 

And curiously Black Mask heroes w “P d , ^ th i e “ riy ^JpuST* fe* 
lmd their own kind of idealism: cribad in a chapter called The Gol- 

the tough dick was a mad of honour, d ^ n Graveyard ; still later come, 
according to his lights, decent to the tortures of wrestling with film 
women with ethical limits beyond scripts of stories he did not like, 
KES ■ he would not go. This suefi as Strangers on a Tram. Chan- 


fiction. There was a lot of it going 
in the 1920s and 1930s. Black 
Mask , started by H. L. Mencken 
and George Jean Nathan, was con- 
sidered to be publishing the best. 
Chandler wrote at least twelve short 
stories for Black Mask between 1933 
and 1937, some of them later to 
be cannibalized by him for books. 
The nay was a penny a word. The 
hard-boiled realism of the detective 
stories in Black Mask, was .more to 
Chandleris ' liking than the slick 
-tripe, even if the. tripe paid more. 
And curiously Black Mask heroes 
lmd -their own kind of idealism: 
the tough dick was a mad of honour, 
according to his lights, decent to 
women, with ethical limits beyond 
which • he would not • go. This 


wnicn • tie wou-ia not su. *uio -- — ■■■■■ 

appealed to Chandler personally, dler was a lonely man, and not one 
Indeed, the editor Shaw’s precis that you would necessarily care to 
of what he wanted as hero-detective meet, mainly because you could not 


of what he wanted as ueru-uei.Bi.iivc - — , ; 

reads like the skeleton or backbone be sure how you would be received. 

r*f Pl.llm Marlowe Reading of Cissy’s death in 1955, 

of Philip Marlowe. one hgs a sensfl of ^ ]osmess 

The sprawling, centreless, , lack an{ i apprehension which must then 
of-soul atmosphere oF Los Angeles, j iave . i, een chandler's own. He 


The sprawling, centreless, lack- 
of-soul atmosphere of Los Angeles, 
the police violence that bashed its 
puritan but brutal citizenry, had a 
powerful effect on Chandler s view 
of American society. By 1J.«. 
Chandler had begun a bonk and 
the result was Tha Big Sleep, 
Chandler was already fifty. The 
real-life .private eye is a sleazy little 
drudge from the Burns Agency, a 
strong-arm guy no more per- 

sonality than a blackjack. 'That 
was reality. Chandler wanted to 
lift this high or, wanted also to take 
the cardboard out of the usual tic- 
tiou detective and make him 
human, or as Frank MacShane puts 
it, “ with attitudes and feelings that 
in fact leave acairs". It - was a 

S roblem. because the detective, even 
larlowe. Is extraneous to the plot, 
not involved emotionally wth any 
of the characters, is merely an eye 
and brain, > Hat and gun. Chandler 
did his best with Marlowe- On the 


support, and as much time as she 
cpuld - afford. So did Natasha 


■u, -ri 11 aurvivur or a wipe a-o lit 

i Si,^' Yet he made nothing of 
“is war material. 

, much a part of 
SJSSfS* books— was closer and 
attf.r**! right there on the 

ifJJS °{, Las Angeles: a murder 
h»JJ? d . * a corner nearly every 
BfJJS J 0 . 1 considered Unusual, 
^mother had, during the war 
am™ 1 t°I“ 8 tn America to join her 
U» ' a ? d Cissy. Pascal of 

fritod. W Vec®”®' their dose 
ftlHn V ^ 'Cissy and Ray 

otiour ulkeJ 
\ vn9 a conventional 
k RM nsW ?l of JMm ething tjuidc 
oarrfcE?^ Ray; end Cissy were. 

J ea»b orVS grt !fe. nay »^ U9t a ^ ter the ■ 

f3 ' 2®?dtart 'mother s he had 
d ah^Bti.S2? ier . ' {e male figure, 
older 1 than himself ^ 
n *>rlv^?f 6 «? 0 ! m Wl5o 7 R nd that Is. 
U icdrinni-X.® kh°W about her. If 
quoted nbth lng Bhe said is 

feenu 0 B ni Ltfaese P aBes - Sh * barely, 
lucisSi l Va ‘ri? et 81,6 existed, and 
T* c “«Jdlbr’s' anchoiv his, 
for, th6°m^ tS ^ Ps " ,s Taison effttrfi 
■ feiXWn ahead untiL she 
: -«Aifi r J9S4 In her, midi 
a that, Chandler went 


did his b ? t with Martowe. ,^ der ; ^fe bf Stephen. Candler 

sssjv» ■« ^ ws 

sense of humour. . ' was a complicated mess at the mid 

The next books were Farewell, - — tw0 women, one an Australian, 
Mu Lovely and Lady in the Lake, cg ji ed in this book Anne Jameson 
both made from cannibalized Black (a pseudonym), , Chandler seemed 
Mask short stories. It was 1940 , uni ftl e to think clearly for any 
Ray and Cissy were installed in i en gth of time tdward the end qf 
their La Jolla house, where they bis Jife—bot then who does, m a 
were to stay put, at last. They difficult emotional situation. Ha 
hardly evhr entertained.. Ray was desperately needed another womap 
an Insomniac, wrote 'letters to far- j a gls life, and proposed mamage 

away friends and business people In directly' or indirectly to Natasha, 

the small hours, sontstlmes to total Helga, and Anne Jann»on. He was 
strangers, one h 2,500- worder m ex- - a Nbupb 

plain some point.in Marlowe’s char- 
acter. Cissy would have gope to bed 
much earlier. • ' On d WJ} 

Chandler WpUld^»t^'*riO|lg at 5 
Dr 7 am. and work tm lie joined his 
wife for lunch. Their tea hour was 


SHAKfSPI’Attr. AND IIIS TIMM 


went a couple of times to Lon- 
don (lie and Cissy had got there 
together once before, after a dec- 1 
atle of talking about going), was 
often drunk, and ofteu misinter- 
preted the overtures of frlendli- 
noss and goodwill, not to mention 
adulation and respect; offered him 
by Londoners. ' Ho has black-outs, 
dry-outs, he faUs down the stadra. 
One winces, reading all tills; os , 
one might wince watching a fav- 
ourite boxer take a .beating In the 
ring. 

He made a few more attempts to 
play Sir Galahad, to remarry even, 
to find the ideal woman “with the 
cornflower-blue eyes”. Helga 
Greene, though, not' in need of 
Chandler’s, services, stood bv him to 
the last, offering friendship, moral 


strangers, one k 2,500-worder to ex- a lost man without a female .figure 
plain some point.in Marlowe s char- or figarehead.. He Is not the only 
acter. Cissy would have gope to bed suc b man, but few men show Jt so 
much earner. • ' .On lUfle -dW., pltlfpRy.- For millions 
Chsndlhr, -woidd. start .wrlorift at « wished' him well, and ' wanted him 
Dr 7 am, and work tflt he joined his t0 g0 0 n writing. . 

ASSJrGt there wu This book will teU you all yon' 

taifdiour. * Cissy developed a cough, want to taw JfflgSS- 
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■ Sands, Percy Cooper ' . 

m!USt m dsi»i«ve«,.mstis u & %? 

Werdar, Karl ■ . ‘ - Smith, Mary W. 

The Heart of Hamlet's Mystgry 1907 gibHcbl- Quotations In Middle English 
, ■ Literature Before 1350 1911 ’$20 

West, Robert Hunter . , 

The Invisible Worldr A Study 6f ’ SSwBWWrfSBf Rlhl* TQ30 i Hi 
Pneumatology in Elizabethan Drama tyMMet s Use of the Bible T930 fla 

: 19?9 - . $8.50. Wild, Laura H. , ' ' 

Whitcomb, Merrick • • A Literary Gubjt to the Bible ^922 " 

A Literary Source-Book of the Re- _■ -y* “ ■ 

nalssapce . 1903 . $25 , *■ ,. • ■ ■ • • ■ - 

w .•^'•’SSSBSSKSriV' aw* Mmii-. 

' • ' $6,50 y} oVn d ' Dresser.Walt WMimmi 

Willoughby, Ec(w(n Elliott civil War Letters and Articles. 

The Printing' of the First Folio .of (1898) $25 

■Shakespeare . .1932 . $10 —Two RIvvfats (1876) ' #30 

.-Wilson, John Dover ■„ , ‘ i Allen; Gay Wilson 


neither . tubercular nor. cancerous, 
but . chronic. When* she^pid not 
well, which was often,' Chandler was 


capable of turning away .invited Tnrw Khurlcl^a Thd Setyn. pm) 
guests »t his dobr. There are a ^l^^Sad Jo^pH. 

few- anecdotes in d Icadrigj a « gsy ft Newark tS^BSsmahWhb , 

lar lack' of gradpusness^.. one- .of dqmea- 

admired ' Ws , work sq S' : of an tidied ' 


wane to luiujnr "'1,7; 

ChandleF, arid maybe a few things, 
you would prefer' nor tp know., .. 


, JWI..I • *. j „ , . 1' , Alien, pay wiison 

-to*4d-tfarpfa!ate md Shaheiptdrt’s- -Aspects of Walt Whlimdrf, as Man 
FktaUen .. . .'1912.:, ■ $ftf 'grid Poet -■ $20 

r^Sfc Tragedies of Shakespeare 79 f JO n Writ Whitman Abroad • (1935) ' 

Wlnny, J inter “ v ’ • • • . • = Bu lie tt, Gerald ^92.50 

The Frame of Order 1957 $12.59. Walt Whitman, A Study and a Sateo 
, . Winslow] Ola Elizabeth - . • ; . . , ^1°*? .0924),'. • . >7^. 

Low Comedy, as a Structural Elemaqt £atel. J ein l l 1 '■ 

; In English Drama from the Be- — Waft . Whitman i La Nalssatlca da 
glnn trigs to 1642 1946 $ 12.50 Poet . '' (1929) • $27.50 

we m -%r lt Lm 0o/‘ **■ % 

Yafes. Fraiicai Ai . ' . ' Riley, Woodbridg^' 1 ' \- 


915 Sands, Percy Cooper ' ■ ... 

,. r Literary Genius of.lhe Old Testament 
19 $25 1924 ■ - : $10 

, nn _ Smith, Mary W. ^ 

1991 ' Biblical Quotations In Middle English 

*lb Literature Before 1350 19J1 ' $20 

>j„ kp Stevens, lames Stacy 
Drama WMer's Use of the Bible T930 $10 
$8.50 Wild, Laura H. , " ' 

. A Literary. Guide to the Bible <1922 ■ 
he ffe- • ■' • fl° 
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kLA' '^pSftjRe^rejwfrtt-df . thff seafte ■ 
■ edition. ’• ■ ’ . $30 

—7 Tie Wound Dresser. Weft Whttmairs 
Civil War Lerfers and Articles. 
(1898) $25 

-Two RIvvfats (1876) ' $30 

AIWn; Gay Wilson 
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111 ^&^i9g r ’; UD p 1 his 9W" death 

, ridrty-tvVo; when h^i 

■ &r ^ for- the- Dab- 
' a S: book-keeper.; 


admired '. his ; work- S ' 


. j'. glnn Mgs to 1642 1946 $12.50 

; Woodborrv, George E. 


v ™%u r Jy M rt 1‘nw'r Laban-! Cost 0330) 

w* ■■ ns R i V i,., R .c; ..... i,isa 


, Yeanlsy, M 


Doctors Jn'FuzQbelhan Drama 1933$1.0 ■ (1913) V ; 


A 'Oiriasity, Walt Whitman's Ahomal 
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Catullus refracted 


By Colin Maclcod 

AM»nr, i,Kit:vKnr: i 

TransJutiiig Poetry 

Seven SiraiCRies mid n Hluepi jur 


verc fun her 'iiiuptn, can he 

!>iught: but it is a furm of I min- 
im.: mi<l *!■.-> r! r > . 


*3 “ iurm wt ivnrn- 
iiifij ami tlie c liar. let cr nf [t-.irner 
H is wlmc “l ho- liiiRiii-tr, sclioinr, 
— critic iincf creative writer M have in 


rtNiwi. i,hi KVhnr: J common. 

TriinstalijiR Poetry ft is In fact „ deficfe.icv of this 

Seven Siraiefiies lend n Hiuepimr bonk that the reading of ’ Catullus 
127|ip. Amsterdam: Van Uorcuni. ?? which Mr Lefevere prefaces to 

— - - • •• - h/s analysis of its translators Is. if 

■r i y ’ * aro,a 5 s aild sometimes fan- 
Andrd Lefevere examines the proh- t C /jfijiHy observes ihtit 

lem nf translation through a study if * ® I s Jc,1 l d of opposition bo- 
of Huulish renderings of Catullus faItk n T nd P er fWy, lawful und 

64 (“The Wedding of Peleus and ^Lacherous love; but though lie 
Thetis”) from 1870 to 1970. His f 1 fui S ,i, 8, l| llul * ,,nB of ft® irony with 
project is salutary ; and he cou- ft?, opponent Ideal, die mar- 
tinets it with rigour and goad , eus ® nd Thetis, is 

sense. This (a not exactly an agree- J? e do ® s not see. how deep 

able or encouraging hook, since it JL H? *2 ? e Q&e c wbe «i "men 
brings out serious faults in nil tlip th P company of the gods 

renderings it discusses: and its sin has alreaJ y appeared. 

Ideal translator , who “ should . and , ® ven commemorated In the 
cpinbrno t/io persona lilies of tint tfS er, ? e ■ and Thetis’s 

ling in sr, scholar, critic and crea- KJ* , J*. * h "P° «/ Theseus’s 

five writer is hound to be n verv ■;! 0 . lruyaI .« Ariadne. (Mr Lefevere 
rare bird, Bur a valuable truth if' essential point that the 
seems to make Itself heard through , A™ ? eus an ° ArlHtlne Ims 


_ ..... U rniunuie irillll .f.,,,, „C • uial [lie 

seems to make itself heard through j an ° ArlHtlne Ims 

a certain amouni of methodological H? cl , ied he (ore that of Peleus und 
trumpeting «nd terininolojico! _ lsJ 

S' r eli!uf, n %;$ ft 1 alternative, , This Irony extends to a host of 

f f rB£ ■ “ llleraI ” ov Retails. For example, JiTniS? h, 

^ tL* ,,slat,on » is 0,1 Ulti- Sranting Thetis’s hand to Peleus 
g“ hJifi .*? *i *i Hn corae-to life m may look like a Roman father !K 

he haf i fln ffi UB0 onI y wl,en ,nfl ? ls “"^nt to his daughter* 
J* .J" J “P®, everything possible m marriage, os Mr Lefevere htdi 
understand his original. Thu literal cates; but in fact he ; 7 h,„ ii„J* 

&£Ss£ i-fossi'is * % £*= 

oecausc the poetiy ho offers Is his d ® I® slaughter and nfrnr hid " 

Bassos** 

It could bo objected to Mr Lcfe- It pas ® on to mail— and nor 
JC-JN* h / s atomizing analysis of “S -* us i f P un, shnient for their 

concerned does nor w , Wch L s Theseus’s case 

Ate n-ttan SLSTJirJS SW 


be Mine five, ajurt from iis ouihur'-. 
n- mvn connihuiion, because it pet- 
er scuts, if only in bits, such ,i 
r, variety of versions. By seeing the 
in Latin poet refracted iii his fninsla- 
tors, we can leurn a guod deal 
j s Hliuut Catullus, about our own rime 
is p. H H previous ones, and about the 
r , i limitations of human nature. 1 
l leave for the reader’s consideration 
i- ' v,,at Sir .Richard Burton (mure 
t famous for his translation of the 
. Arahuin Nights) and Mr Sisson do 
I with lines 12-21 : 

i Soon as her beak had burst 
i through wind-rack t spaces of 

5 While th* oar-tortured wave^wlth 
. spumy whiteness was blanching, 
i Surged from the deep abyss and 
5 c„ u hoar “PPed billows the faces 
■ Seab oro, Nereids eyeing the pro- 
! TI digy wonder-smirteu. 

' m V >u J orbs trough 

softened splendours regarded 
OceaiHiymplis who exposed bodies 
Hoi .„ . ,, denuded of raiment 
hoa?fimh ,e b, . easI upthrust from 

Then f TU h .5 aPP n n ? t,le *«-deptllS. 

Then Thetis Peleus fired (men 
Tlien^Th^s ^ mniise^ 1 spurned a> to 
Then 

lvitli Peleus sanctioned. 

It was the first ship rhat attempted 



I-?- nB . - "U- 



tfasavSt 


Sisson, ’M ** Mt Lef fi . 

drives ° he roid? U8 | h * ut ’ * ff «»*W 


As soon as the prow cut through 

And d, e waves w t h , !fi d, „ !e f ll i 

The wJiw ° 8 cI,UPned *«m up 
ine Neieids camo out of the 

Amazed at this new^fonn^’of 

On that day at least Mortals 0 did 

Naked sea-nymphs stlckfug y 0 ST of 

Tr 'tc »ft Wale , r showm e choir tits. 

L pX P ,?. !ed .“ > havo b «" then 

that Peleus became mad about 

That Theds decided she wouldn't 
A „. .. ae JPisa human marrlaee 
And that the Father admitted tn 
himself that Peleus would £ £ 

have her. 



vlve 'or S •23X *W»Min^ *'i 

. S3 S. msla 

wstste** ■ ws 

tffRSaSetc 

Ho w I Became'~** ,am 

a Hofy Mother I 

AND OTHER STORIES I 


By Peter Green 

BARBARA LEVICK (Editor) ■ 
SUE?" 1 ' and h„ 

,n hono «r: of c. E. Stevens 
■ on his seventieth birthday 

251pp. Gregg Int ernational. EG.2S. 

° E a ” ins P lr! »g teacher 
KoJl- t0 convey In cold print I 

■SWfiMA'SKffiP 0 - 

dK„ t ln “ 8 T,‘Vi? /” i 

Sd^s;^ 

jenonartty : . *«£; 


l!w , cma °l ‘Ik Walla Mir 
now to the Trust, wlltai 

iwetins a pastortil J n u S e,, v ^,7, Se a "o„tS ! 

v worth House, Sussex. 


mid the honk Is better fi 
variety, Professor Andrew 
mgoniuusly, to abolish ihs 
elusive buttle of Olnoe. W. 
rest throws In a witty, pug 
und characteristic piece, * 
phunes and tlio Atlienlan Ei 
C. II, Gruyson nrguos rfiat w 
didactic lesson Xenophon ra 
been preaching, the Relle 
no t, within the moaning of i 
history. In each of them one 
to detect the potter’s h 
dyer’s) Iinnd at work: rufflO 
intellectual spotuhftion 
founded on the testimonial 
Tho Raman essays rewslj 
lar overall fiavaiu'. In a fw 


cerned widi anti-Hiilerian « black ’ 1 
propaganda (a period which taro 
aubseqae -t frui, i„ a reillork X 

Ecf ri 0 °" . Caesor ’ s 

, e *!° . Gflttico) ; nor, indeed, thut 

from 1 ^h 0 l 1 Jtoin m n e tnusht studa iits 
tioin thirteen coll egos for o tutnl 

k^tTumcd. 

srsariC-H™ 

.“hofeiT ™?k. ° J' S ow " 

WbliographS If"l 

■ptKfeSSHss 

, 3 £j»feB 5 aS 3 - 

io catch 
facility. 


mr overall riavqui*. in a w 
study of just how the earlj 
tians came to make themse 


i-iaua came ro maae tnuiu^ 

purpose scapegoats for® 
ment, and people, nonddl 
ant jte . a fault lr 
Davla Stockton 
sis on that stubl 
(lonncla which 2 
tyrdorn: he also 
discovers a Joke 
TortMillah. When 
wrong In the 
complains,' even 



UiamBOlvo*: 


pftn ,fec&n 


atmospliero H mon^ n iafs i d ly 'd iJ, S ^ .^otian'Sl I 

iJOr«rMdRfe ; 


r 1 -soma .in 
*or?J tjittoliMfc ehiSi! 


Stevens’s « 


IRELAND 


gyF.S. L. Lyons 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND: 

The British Campaign in lid hi ul 
1919-1921 

■no Development of Political and 
Military Policies 

242 pp. Oxford University Press. 


The collapse of Dublin Castle kisss c M.i n s 

were mil limed |>v lit iiiili uul.iir 

•"" — - ftu latter are brought hi to nor r. 1 opinion, which had little stomach 

n.f C T T vnne form what, in other circumstance* 1 J 1 .w 1 lu ’ s tuiwmciug, t-x.iuly when recruiting lieg.iii for J" 1 the fighr. But it was still more 

By F* “• l^yOHS would be police duties ? To wlnt ,im ' ■ i^ , U , | ,,f ■ 1 , ,L ' l . v,,r k I' 1 !? I,L ' L ‘» the Black mid Tans — zt the end * ,c ? ai,!i c of the failure 10 achieve 

extent is miiim-,, ™ ‘tone .druady with the pulilicaiiun of necunilm-r i«ji«j. nnnriv siv U liny or command In Ireland. 

~ - ! ,r “ illed . “ ivl..! 1 'min. Z,e i m, ‘1-™ , ,,t . T ™' ■I 01 "-''’ I"™ 1 !' ! l '“" ^ '“"6 hvc. . _ 


£8.50- ignorance of. or Iii"..<i»T P „ ™ critlcal Utn . c . ls the pioneer work of Mr Richard " 0, ft to go the oven it. „„ 

towards, the realities of Slfe?' Z n wa , 3 P rec ', sely Hawkins) and lie is no less knmv- odiously essemfnl matter ns co- 

Wo CHnnnt v T a , f novir “U fttccHy , mvoJved ledgeable about the army, the de- wdinanug their Intelligence sys- 

'f suppose everyone who reads Questions TBS- y «! uf w f- r . thc ?° Swm«l52 ^ 8 tL \ - ac . lueve , for ployment of its various units and tcms i what littlo these were 

much msiory sooner or later has ? jie m . esem U JL®[ objectively m f * jf l! J 1 *® h'stoimn, there- what passed for its tactics. worth. Recognizing the resource, 

Sf feeling of having seen it all SJuFTCS *S22j ut “ r T °wp«- m Ifi-fii if L. to *° be . .“ue to his He k . . tenacity and at a certain level, the 

before; if history does not repeat KSsJSL *24 2583^ 1 ‘ outages “° were SSlund "SS «J the Irish forces,’ Mr 


before ; if history does not repeat 
lilf, historical situations— at feast 
■6 more horrific of them — seem to 
.fur With depressing frequency, 
iit to read this book is to expert- 
ce a much stranger sensation. 


ttniarlcable in itself, but remarkable tlon of 

' >4211 mnr.) hprmicn it vAtnlnHo he . , . 


ffi 161 !, 3CCUrat E ilf, scri P- Pebble addition to the history of 
t? f u S0 brflHantly Anglo-Irish relations. This is a 


lotonzed transport, courts maitial. 
taramenta and anything else that 
in possibly be regarded as rele- 
nt. 

But above and beyond all this Is 


% 

ft 

: 

m 


going on at me present moment. ters . xhe p ollticia 5 s f, it ^ Vnd off wleirf ' which R fSJms a pa« Mr ‘t 050 ob ^««ves rarionally. Pirt of 

Of C 6 urse, there are obvious dif. the scene like transient and ember- Townshend has quarried the offl- f he , a “? wer undoubtedly polit- 

rentes of icale. and of political passed phantoms— which, no doubt, cial records to excollent advantaee ca , 1- The eo " lit J fln government not 

virdnmont, but some of the nrob- ‘ 9 what they largely were— but we and has supplemented these bv °l lly co " lBl ned nuiny different 

i to which Mr Townsnend don ll t 8 et Rn y clear idea of what judicious use of a wide variety of v l*ws as to what should be done 

resses himself as a historian rea, ly went on at cabinet level, or the private papers left by many of T th f elMC, i. but even its most 

e an alarming £ relevance to the even within the smaller group of the chief aEtors in these evmits fc, e T« mb f£’ I 1 !® f/ lm u e I f mis ' 

sent state of affairs in Northern ministers who were supposed to The book is, as always, admirably it* *1 bard , l ? 

4aad- What is the role of the know something about the Irish sit- produced by the Oxford University e * te ! ,l l *U S beyond die Glad- 

lice in a warlike situation ? How uation. Press ; mirahile dictu its footnotes stol,Ia . n . H ° me fiula be had grown 

Mftf relate t0 the mllitary ”ben Two pleas may bo entered in a ®Waiiy tve footnotes. pp firS' 

in- • . -t ■ + foSnikil 0 i° ! eflrn f . rom ft 1 , 8 se , r !°, a °* reactions to events of 

: ,vT lf /> rxvi 4 *V%ia -•‘•/''v n nrSlilfS w r o*. a SP a \? lus a 8 ®} 10 - which the, initiators were generally 

,»l; l I G Oil L Ij | 1)3(1 arsinp? First of all, a great deal of the elusive, resilient, ruthless 

WJ.J. VILV J. V/UU • accurate information which has guerrillas, against whom neither 


matched by her own ; her descrip. f°E e t 

Bv Doimlas Sealv Ft 0 " 8 * t l , eJr origin^, their work, I,end 

DJ LFUUgldJS oeaiy their 'family life, their relations 1 

-~ - 1 — - —77 WIt h settled people and their 

iHAunu PHRi f'ts attempts to come to terms with 

SWyJSS® 1 d • C ( tS 5 lif0 ’ ar SJ° the P° ,nt and fr ee 

" LANG ^ : „ of jargon. She admires the tinkers’ 

Itakers and Travellers adaptability which is more and 

144pp. Dublin ; O’Brien. £5. P* 01 ;® needed since the plastic 

■ . . ■ bucket and the tractor drove out 

• the. tin-can and the horse. Horses 

Th«e we 136 photographs in this SSL™ h ept b . ut ra , ainl Y for ft® 
book- They ihow faces, marked bv P Jn“ J®, of P ownins tlie , m ’ and the 
time and leather and hardship and fJeSc L % n ? eta, i l, " rewi »'d- 
dirt; clothes, tattered and flltliv : _ s ., 11 e ,s * a,,d . be eB‘ n S appear 


BHARON GMELCH and 
PAT UNGAN : 

> Tinkers and Travellers 
J44pp, Dublin : O’Brien. £5. 


never been known or brought 
together before. Thus, Mr Towns- 


iblice nor soldiers ever succeeded 
re devising wholly effective coun- 


plnpoint ter- measures. 


contrast displayed no comparable 
energy or nxlty ' of purpose. The 
forces winch it deployed lacked 
direction and definition. As die 
civil law broko down under the 
pressure of tho • Republican cam- 
paign, the Irish police became 
Increasingly militarized, and by 
early 1920 they could operate 
only by methods which were 
characteristically military rather 
than civil. But at no timo was an 
overall system of command and 
control established such as would' 
normally be assoc iatctl with 
armed forms in a theatre of war 
(or indeed any other theatre). 
The rearming and expansion of 
the RIG was a "military” mea- 
sure, Its tactical employment was 
on military lines, but it Was 
never under formal military con- 
trol or discipline. The violence of 
the Black and Tans, which made 
a- mockery of the police, force as 
an instrument of law and order, 
was due to this simple fact. 


“The best art magazine in sight ” 


THE GUARDIAN 


campsites, squalid, littered, ox! “ “5 l> h * mil means of subsjs- 

Posed; hdrses • children: Buttering rtnker » as one of *®«n 


“The most respected art-historical 
journal in the world ” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


BI1 f , thQ ^ P 1 i. fai I ed h i in , he’d 
bom ba™ '(« n wasnmgner newly switch to something else. , . . There 

‘ 'b® fir proidlv bearina l fn ffc '™ S Hl . wa y*' a hundred ways out. This 

«|JEd street Christ V* ft e r ^ al t!nk *i n « 3**1 the 

“®® weak ln^ T n.,M^ ‘i ‘jnsmitli. Ho was a better survivor 


shi wprU i . n. tinsmith. Hew 

week in a Dublin suburb— on n ti,an the rest” 
™ of.wsste ground near a cross- tne ™ 

• 2 ^-? blows on a few smould- ,- n P p f°i° n i L tbo 
S$Li stl ? k ?i. his tvlfe squats , 8 


Onco on tho roads, living off and 
rojoctcd by sattlaa society, the. 


ZHL.i* 11 !**! h « wife squats oy sotuod society, the. 

8 $S ntly halting the kettle ; two tr *v*Jl*rs looked to each other for 
Jjildreii sit In a meagre tent like a 1 " arria B® partners and companion- 
*2 N,SSfl n hut mode of canvas ; a s f lp Bnd so grew up the travelling 
Wtt and pans lie outside : iu fi a, 1 5~ft° D on °gh*ies; the Wards, 
*?16 tn ddlH. - 1 — ! the Tovces. the CbuIbvr. thfl rhnnnra 


ana pans lie outside : in r£ ? * Y««u e .i H ca, ino warus, 

fe.^dle fiistance a broken pram. th ® Joyces, the CaulBys, the Connors 
Skri»„ lining Cars wait at tho ?u d mauy °ft ers * , Continually on 
hifflc lights and rows of comfort- ™°ve, the children got no 
ttmi-detwhed, tihrw fouf ■fWJJPB and . 8 row “P miterate; 
^rwraed houses W e ?ome te a f his Hliteracy is a growing handicap 
,.f ea )porary halt. 8 0 in a world of regulations and 

. Montalfiiv« 1 , . ^ , . examinations, and a:big obstacle in 

fo^lorcef 16 tS.® 1 * T baC ls eas f v the way of resettling the travellers, 
brother, S.-S? 1 #?*?! J**? Isa ? c 3 though not as big an obstacle as die 
.'of rinLrt £ mBlcb ’ *e author antagonism of tbs settled, who. do 
ifcfaet « n * n ^Jj' ave l iers ' dld not not want "knackers” living beside 
Months m!u-„ , a ®D® n t thirteen them, dirtying their fields and foul- 

□orsteps. Tinkers are not 


avellers 


For over 70 years The BurlingtonTtx^gazinehsis \ ■ I 
maintained an international reputation as the : I 

leading journal devoted to the fine and applied arts, ■ B 
This paramount position has been achieved by -9 

invariably being the first to publish the latest aft 9 

discoveries and new ideas. • :« 

The June isstie, more than 260 pages, contains an 1 

editorial on The Museum Problem in the Regions , 9 

and articles on the following : I 

* m 

Intaglios and Canieos tn the Jewellery W{ 
Collection of tha V & A by Somers. 
Cocks. ... 

Miss Somers Cocks’s article draws at;- m 
tetttlon to a number of engraved gems Bd 
In the V & A which have been ban- ps, 
ished from me Museum’s main coUec- 
don of . gems In the Architecture and sj 
Sculpture Department and have been M 
rather neglected. • 1 ‘- p: 


rather neglected. 

1 Parthtad and Sasanlati Metalwork fh 
: , tM Bomfard Collection by P. R. S. 
Moproy. i 

P R 8 Moorqy publishes four objects 
‘ " ^ ' Romford Col- 

seebnd con- 



three aenerations of both 


The •' ChilUnl 


and. Xtftdcl 




bHshed.Ia thq June issue is an advertiseroent supplement 

".Works of‘ Art on tfta Market 

34 plateaTncluding colour. . 


. THE BURLINGTON. MAGAZINE , > 

- ELM HOUSE 10-16 ELM STREET LGNDON Wc'iX 0BP >. 

: Telephone:- 276 23 4S ,. , L ’ ■? '. 
ORDER FORM . . 1 , : Reg; No 790t3$ 

Tp: The Burlington Magazine, 10-16 Elm Street, Lopdou •. '' 

□ Pies ». send n» . , , Copy(lti) ot Up Juno hiue ® XI'.IS/tnoiudlnK <1. and p, 

.i-I-^itta'piy cbequo'-for, •. : J- ■ 


p^plaln^USto, 


oil:,' 'will 
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’Anglais tel qu’on ne Je parle pas 


MAXIAli; KUESSU-R : 
l.us Faux Anils 

N*-" 3 vocahuLtircs iingldis er .muMitaiii 
Wpp. Paris: Vuiben. 120fr. 


magical world n f everyday lun- 
CungL-. Like ghostly armies uf die 
n Hem ployed, rivnj voL-abiiluiies shift 
and mingle: somedmes, in u Juqijiy 
moment of irumkitiou, ilrev sue- 
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Imaqine, if you r.m, a world gone 
mad, in which die population of 
North America, except for a few 
quaint pockets of resistance, spoke 
French; where, in addition 10 the 
fidUloi&es-and-uarUc-tfiickeiicd reso- 
nances of debased Parisian slung 
front Australia and South Africa 
and the grander roues of the Quai 
d'Orsay from official India, French 
pop-songs throbbed incessantly from 
our Japanese transistors and the 
sleepy nasals of the Com argue 
droned among die ricuclicrs on 
tefevirinn; lvJiore, nliai is inure, 
ivrilirn French niumfvsicd Itself 
uncxjiectediy in private romructx 
ond public con venirnces— imagine 
ail tii/s, und you will begin r o syni- 
pafliJ/c with- the sense of siege' ut 
present felt by our traditional 
enemies across tfio English CJiunnel, 

A purge is now on to confine Kng- 
lish ond American words to the 
equivalent of Arab hidanvilles where 
they will not contaminate the 
Frenchness of tlio language, Com- 
merce, and more specifically the 
spread of American business inter- 
ests, lias been Identified as the most 

meins by which these 

unwanted immigrants are smuggled 
Into tlie country, and the Law of 
3 b W5, decrees that .all 
rantrnots and agreements drawn up 
on French, sol! must now bo written 
in French. The samo law forbids 
S/ES fe.^1 translating 
SJJ® t* e employment of all 
jo reign- terms and expressions in 
semen t and sale of goods 
where there exists an expression or 

!H a np » pr0V t d under ™ Order ve- 
enrichment of the 
" ounces being 
E?- ** i® u ?°er the law For the 1 
suppression o^ fraud, 

‘ fraud or^ind^ dlCfic Mlt to detect 


__ ‘•'ted in occupying the ’same’ point 
« of meaning, like angels insiline on 
l> 13, 9 head of a pin, their outlines 


me neau or a pm, tlietr outlines 
only faintly overlapping ; more 
often there is violence, struggle and 
uncomfortable compromise, die 
French word ills puling the premises 
with its English nr American coun- 
ter part. But in many cases, as we 
ourselves have leurnt in the past 
with restaurant , clichd and matinde, 
the native vocabulary capitulates 
and cedes to the Invader. 

Some employers of language may 
actually welcome these colourful 
new arrivals, feeling dint they dn 
the Jab ns well or bettor i-Jinii rbeir 
predecessors. But in France, ut 
Jcnsr, r/iL-tr coming seems to pru- 
duco mi irraiionaJ fern ihar the old 
hiccllcciual and emotiniial 
positions abandoned bv tlie native 
vocabulary could decay tind dis- 
appear entirely : thEt new wards— 
bistro”, *■ self ", ” nub "-bring 

with them new ways of living, new 
architecture, and presumably new 
proprietors, amounting to an Insi- 
dious domination. “ French " ns 
one champion of linguistic nuritv 
put? it, fi s becoming nn Jndo? 
developed language, the lun gunge 
of a colonized country ”, 

Maximo Koesslor, compiler of Let 

. shares these feelings to a 
marked degree. The book first 
appeared in 1926, seven years after 
French ceased, at Versailles, to be- 
nip oFFJcla L^Pl°matIc langu- 

age, end wa s subtitled “ Les Pigges 

iV C ^ U B r L anglais *’. The pre- 

mw fi 0n i haa “ eon cxte nded to- 
recognized as the 
1945 ° diplomatic language in 

At first sight, M Kaessler is a 
JWm, twinkling’ tmglUuZT' Esso* 
vons de rend re le saveur da la 
^Bue d Arabella signalling his 
schoolmasterly jokes wifS a ? ow of 
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By John Wells 

litllL- dots, pausing constantly in 
tnutnoti-s to press the hailcj or 
nraissle rhe whiskery cheek o£ a dear 
old friend nr colleague. He is 
clearly moved by Louis Cuzamian’s 
porn pons words of commendation, 
In a teller pointed in full front the 
iM'st.c.Mnon, about his Moving -writ- 
leu mi oeuvre vruimenr national, 
en iijnutaru uu lien modcstc & tons 
feux .qui unissent nos deux pays 
amis . The work is certainly 
iiniioiial: but how modest the bond, 
und how true tlie friendship it is 
loft to the reader to discover. 

The initial images are hostile, and 
mllutary. English and American are 
languM copquSrantcs ”, « Syn- 

tax , M Kaessler quotes an expert 
on translating machines as saying, 
is a bastion that cannot be taken 
But . P r a dually the 

poii been mes more sinister. ForeiKn 
words bring with them “infeaions 
mabgnes”: French is su fA-ri,Vg 

™ CC 1 pe ^ tueI empoison ne- 

mem , ajid ] e nia j g as „ fl j. 

5S2ST,rr oe S--. Whe “’ fin a-Hy, 
tnifle h , Wthy lotroductittn, he 
ut ' 1LS . ca,| Pers and genea- 
!. lQ oxaafiwta severaj thousand 
Inhvtdurf words for thdr racial 
EVj conststont English liberal 
may fled himself bridlfng a Jittle 
«t the principle. 

The “ false friends “ of the book 

■» w r w “* e » the pieds noirs of 
the Norman Conquest. Old settlers 
of Flinch origin that have survived 
p"]?. JwiBuwtlcaUy conservative 
CngLish— ojjtference ”, “ lecture “ 

r &nd 1° on — ^distinguish- 
Ojble but for -the odd accent from 

Freilc,1 » buc now 
♦I, i e u 1 ? return and ■ Infect 
*!r»l* r rt 0 d h .°n ielBQ d with unfamiliar 
nSSS C Sl P C i £ed ^ p durh « the ce.fr- 
They mRy ,onk Ji ke 
words - sound like French 

ied&mi tn e hl Be " eral, y acfcnow 
teciged to be French words, but M 

nite° rl th« ateJy f ? r l ! s , Perhaps, ties- 
Heinrich Hiemler. SC Take, ft i°! 

Sx 6 VF e ^ e - d ~ 

Muffet ", M KoesSer 

i f buffet, ' h“ 

paces up and down, an lususrrnr 

fe"a! *» Ju^meni, pSffi 

Uken ir?^ ^ those w L ho might be 

®r#w?Sfs 

■ 'ss -TBWfaSS “hi ft 

pow/ |'“ * 6tolt BSSISe sur irn pdtit 

over fh“S. fe, 0 ' PS 

gjs 

h » 




js supci flu de la hoisson, coni mo 
dit Moliere”. 

Those who have endHiigcrcd the 
purity of French iiucllcctual inter- 
course do not escape attention, und 
it would be a foolhardy emplaver 
ot French indeed who thought 'he 

n«t' v S , ,p - th r ou 8 h the Koessleriun 
net. Voltaire is cast! gated for . being 
taken in by the French iippcdrnncu 
of rhe word " course " in “ o UJ - 
course will seem too bloody, Cuius 
Cassius, . thinking it meant n horse- 
mce. Radio Suisse Foinuude is listed 
us having been guilty, on June 2, 
1J72 of admitting the English 
infections, if not the Inflections^ of 

$»* p°C d , . sei ' . 111 *lie sentence 
i-e President Nixon va mainteiiniit 
essayer de ventlre an Congris son 
voyage A Moscou ". 

tI,e M sr!fr,i Jar ? 1H,:es Jt P ,oi “ front 
,,, c s P ,rL that there nre und uhvnvs 
huve been areas whose gcourniiliical 

'r f ™"> Ac hSl or .ho 

empire, lias made them more 
vulnerable to Infiltration.- Femme 

in not . meai1 the same 

in Alsace as it does in Paris. Rncino 

SnS U °i?l writ i«g to La Fontaine 
from U2ds t saving he feels like a 
Muscovite in Faris, having just sent 

° n Ut for ®^ uare -headed nails 
to do up a room and had the man 
come hack with match!?. BuT if 

cnm« C, | C u nad p, wishes to be wel- 
Ske w m! C £ Wdl motcl, es. But if 
da u Cdte 6 » St dB i ,s le c homin 

“W'b'CFTJrasK 

MJggests, could well W .IlSSSS 

a r? e 4S- I? f the French past 
g predictably Pflrflclcd n nr\ 
various traitors, l.lcWng S n d m 

llso a wh nm Ji Uror - 1 10 the TLS M 
i who describes “ rhe three 

hundred years when French was 

JSr srsts^s 5 

f ^ & ' U M PCCs nE PnlSiS 
3!Sai,?e: «E« n r & on f rendl 
rl S "° l? conserve ? “ 

oh fl a?w-lti dea o{ W °So 

SSHsSS 

having said tfiat ««;«■ quoted ns 
mother of camSon - “ T 1 ^ the 
man Bernard 1 qA.™ 1 ' ^ ha J rMl ' 

pa%S>ss 

.rr ia *”-. i,»* 

woreft lc 5 ^iM 1118, C , 0ines Df f 

L"5> •‘4S?3n iESsse 


been captured. tli 0 i, E h 

s f-tresr.Sfe 

uniecogiiizod in Hr Dii WuId !> 

fy of origin JVuiSinft ed ^ 

nurse an omnibus", 
seen at cover with . “f "i b 

f«co”, to name but. “feTS^ 

instances a brief note of t' 
cation j 8 ptt-Tf. 01 id *f 
dodger” menus a priest 
ment” Is niiplied L tk 

English to rim ndlsT'L^- 

»ll excrescences of tlJLW* 

mode” Is t i le usual 

procure use, « t0 brnw,™ f0f 1 
off” i S translated 
a quelqu’un”, « t0 nK”] 

alcoohque, and *'fhe pocket 

'Si 1 ? 1 ! "* bran , dy ' ban 2p?S- 

rivp ,OSe ( 10 i tI,e tputh * bu ‘ bis 

.®» of S” ESft Sg 

language as one knows uneTS 
a paper house ” Is translate* 
equivocally as “une ««?{ 
theatre garnle avec des bilkiii 
faveur , and "a paper minurf 
os un pasteur qul Hr set t 
m “ ls -.A “ domino-box " j t tl 
colloquially for tie mouth, d 
lovers of the language will bn« 
happily for hours among "the* 
of ebony ", « to open one's btfe 
to someone” before deriding 
tlie face of the vast darknenra 
beyond the beams of M Koesdel 
'ntoihgence, “to drink till ill i 

It is im possible not to uk» 
pelf, though, examining the binritj 
columns of tlie captured, ni 
its toning to M Koesslert coniite. 
uonhoinous monologue grmi 
fainter down the prison raniit 
whether some of his informant! n 
not themselves part 'of the ;k 
Who, For instance, can have kit 
him that “to majorize “ As At 
usual term for converting a tij > 
rugger ? Which English A 
wearied perhaps by M Koeafcrt 
merciless Jhterrogation, corfwi 
rhnt ' un wet-bob ” meant ! 
u i-.ton, fervent du canotagea* 
C *1 m . °*' 1,1 at an oyster oeiw 

Wl n{ * iq 1 -'.-on tvpo “an snyla 
n devil on ho/sebitck ” ? 

fj.Whou L*rs Faux Amis ou fa 
1 ” M w ahuluire auleis.n 
gliin.% r^ocored, M Kdessler foaal 
H noceasvy to decorate its fffii' 

rng pi>tes with rccommembwi 
from tlio Ffiddrntion dts Hubs 
imtdSoctiielles and other pres#* 
names, tlinit seem now rather Eb ; 
the gold inQdailhms from foreqwi 
Intern adiHHd Exhibit foos ,,* s 

iiunernl wr-ter bottles. Ifldera, J®. 
Hie present edition ho has- aatf** 
tyo ntnrc, received hi tbfl-.v** 
1920s, one from AndrS G|de. » 
whom the young. M Koesslert.taJ 
haa become a travelling. eorapw“J 
and one from Paul Claudel 
tells us that for men like Mg ‘ 

Is a delight to flpd this .true. HJ- 
•on Ids work-table. Fifty y«n 
It seems unlikely that 
Amis, in Its bright tricolour aim- 
- jacket, will need any aich ^ 
niendation: it will In dU proMwg 
be greeted, on his side of h 
at least, with a roar- of p®™ 0 ' 
acclaim. ■ ^ 

Tba notably enterprising 
bilingual editions of Enpi* t T*t. 

■ published In Paris .'by 
faisna. Has now been 
II. Lawrence : Poimu 


k\ter 


Further information and catalogues ^ 
obtainable on request w 

V. Quick Street London (Ml 8HL 
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The tarnished halo 


By Neil Mclnnes 

jUGlEL LBGKIS : 

-Le Monde” tel qu’H est 
210pp. Paris : Plon. 30 fr. 

When “Le Monde " tel qu’il est was 
nublished In March, the editor and 
{he ex-editor (also founder) of Le 
Monde printed a page-one box in 
that Ports evening daily addressed 
to the readers. They denpunced the 
book a« port of * “ permanent cam- 
paign ” conducted “ by certain 
clrdes" to discredit the paper 
because of Its “independence”. 
-Insults degrade only their own 
luthors”, they concluded. Inside 
the paper, a venomous- " review ” 
of mo book mentioned that its 
author had a legal case pending 
against Le Monde, mid added that 
its enemies hated It because it could 
“live free”, ie, free of the chains 
of money that bind the rest of the 


K When other papers reviewed 
bo ?H* editor , s of Le Monde wrote 
testy letters °f complaint, in one 
of which the editor-in-chief pro- 
tested about a New York Times 
report that Le Monde had tried to 
stop Legris s book appearing. False 
he said, we only asked “that, in 
°„ nf “ rn ’f with the law”, the name 
Le Monde not be printed in Gothic 
.letters on the cover. 

These events, posterior to the 

llusu ? J f. e , vc , ry » nicely its main 
themes. Micltel Legris says La 
Monde “decrees itself to be abso- 
lutely infallible. ... It must have 
the last word". It behaves, he 
shows as though it had a halo and 
as If it were indecent to criticize 
it. Indeed unless they thought 
something like that, there was no 
need for its editors to pousser do 
grands cris about tills book. An 
institution like Le Monde can sur- 
vive hostile examination, even if its 
reputation for absolute infallibility 
does not. 

Second, M Legris demonstrates, 
by the meticulous analysis of 


numerous texts, that Le Monde 
sometimes practises subtle 
innuendo. He describes “one of 
the favourite methods of Lc 
Monde : playing cm the association 
pE ideas that are furtively called up 
by words". The editors' protests 
about “independence” and “living 
free" are perfect examples. They 
suggest Legris lias joined a con- 
spiracy of sinister inre-rests who 
resent the paper’s sturdy inde- 
pendence of the money-bags. Un 
the contrary, M Legris shows that 
Le Monde has become a highly 
successful commercial enterprise a’t 
the same time as being, he charges, 
infiltrated by young ultra-leftists 
recruited after the troubles of 
1968. His pnint is that Le Monde 
(by tlie happy accident of its birth) 
has always been independent but 
that this has not saved it from a 
political degeneration. By suggest- 
ing that money is the only cause 
of perversion of press freedoms, Le 
Monde's editors are distracting 
attention from -a valid point M 
Legris has made. 


The Do’s and Don’ts of Goebbels 


By Ernest Bramsted 


FRITZ SANGER: 

Polilik dec TBuschuugcn 
Mbsbrauch der Presse im Driiten 
Reich, Weisungen, Information cu, 
Hotizea 1933-1939 

432pp. Vienna : Europaverlag. 

Sch 298. 


1 Prom 1935 to 1943 Fritz Stinger 
hu a member of the Berlin office 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung. He 
attended the daily press con- 
ferences in Goebbels’s propaganda 
ministry and wrote down tlie direc- 
tives issued to the journalists. They' 
vtere both binding and confidential 
and had to be destroyed at regular 
( intattih/Despite official threats of 
. severe .punishment for treason, 
Herr Singer and some of his col- 
lesgues managed to preserve more 
loan SiyjOD directives which are 
oow deposited with the Federal ■ 
Archives Koblenz. This book 
oraws on a representative fraction 
m them for the years 1933-39 
“?“• Interprets them with the help 
w personal notes aud other primary 
. information. In' this way it 
otters a mod deal of insight intow 
l_ e . vrell-organized propaganda 
■.W* of the Third JUteh with its 
though ofton contradio 
m^[JP 08 And Don't". In addition 
'ffjjte .general ' conference for the 
F»s there was sometimes a fur- 
fSn > ? si0| b '^e ** NachbSree ", . 
«huned to- the representatives of 
national dailies, during 
ffi u 8 P? k esmen like ’ • Hans 
J]p*che, .the head of Goebb&js's 
e!“ . department. . and Paul Karl 
Ws opposite number in 
fo reign ministry, often 
Mprowed .vjewa which 1 did not tally 
f(da|]y 0pt f f lori s previously spread 

.i 60 - before this . selected 
Sri ' °^clal ” news items 

!i7ll* 0 "i unen teries were sometimes 
jwmaskecl” or cynlcaUy inter- . 

tt0 ‘ waa don€ witf* 1 *- 
propaganda managers 
ffij. sudh , « information” % 

: GSo kfl L- hrouffh 67611 reac ^ 

ailed the; -forelgh 

S .» pe 7 were in Genhany often 
,£s ffP or incompletely or bela- 
given .'The intention was 
i«avp . the reader, to 

tenoraht, to create false 
lfll^ eV?Ke ' poSltive °r negative 

pFi.tbe directives quoted 

•Ujor !rtlfri mp P nied or followed 

oveots such as the 


5 ,1938 *l rxerna ii° n a i crises 

X ™ 'Perhaps no 

today,! ^d/to the.re^er of. 

WY^S^'If? 11684116 ? r ® 801116 °f 

*Rue« 0I|: minor everyday 

1if^.? C6 S rre 4 ce *« For in- 
1 Dtoio?| 5»o celebrations of 
, SWrifr jourphljats were 

■ des 

^^mS^nfcsnouIdinotbe lm- 

... „ r ttPS^^A #clde'8 J the«o 


between arf Iraqi princess and a 
German waiter must not be 
repeated, as the Iraqi government 
had objected to it and German 
trade relations with that country 
might suffer. 'Also it should not be 
mentioned that King George VI 
was a Freemason, as owing to the 
official objection to Freemasonry 
in Germany “ such a statement 
would amount to Hn insult ", 

Equally unacceptable was Further 
discussion' of the question of 
■ whether Friedrich von Schiller, 
then dead for more than a century, 
had been murdered. Sometimes: 
contradictory instructions followed 
each other within a few days. 
When, early in 1936, new party 
buildings were erected in Munich, 
the press was asked to describe 
them under the new. but already 
'* historic" term: . "The German 
style A week later this term was 
sharply revoked, only to be recom- 
mended - again sooit afterwards. 
Small wonder that the press people 
often felt bewildered and confused. 
Compared with the hectic, some- 
times even hysterical over- accentua- 
tion of some events 1 and slogans, 
the official silence in other^cases 
appeared striking. Ten days before 
tlio purge of tlie Stormtroopera, 
the SA, in June -1934, Horr SHnger 
entered in his notebook: 

' An action is pending, sonto think 
■ it v(ill bo a cleaning up. Where ? 

. How? To what purpose? In the 
Kelchsweltr an icy atmosphere. 
No comments. Meeting Hitlor- 
Mussolini, talks between Hitlor 
nnd Rblim “ of no interest ”, The 
Rcichswelir seeks 'a clarification 
of its position vis-k-vis the armed 
units of tlie Party. Will it- come ? 
Their answer: Possibly. 

After the blood bath of June 30 
the relevant ministries ' remained 
ominously silent apart from a few 
official eonimunfqufis. 

-Throughout the Spanish Civil 
War the German Legion Condor 
fought in Spain on France's . side. 
Yet the fact was suppressed in the 
German .press, until- the return oE 
the legion to Germany in May 1939. 
When fqrelgn newspapers exposed 
the German double-deaUng in the 
matter,- Hans Frltzsche toid die press 
conference in the propaganda ml mis- 
ery, ** If the others reproach Us with 
having lied, for ytytts, with harirtg 
supported Franco ■' already before 
others (Intervened), chert' we must 
give them 'an answer”,, aud he 
singled ouf Bolshevism and the 
British as targets for attack. 

. The directives were often moti- 
vated by diversionary manoeuvres, 
by the technique of the thief shout- 
ing "catch thief 1”. In- July 1935- 
the editors were asked te make the 
most of the news on unrbst in Bel- 
fast as M a counterblow to tenden- 
Ho us foreign reports on events fn 
Germany J *. After the pogroms of 1 
the Kristalpiacht in Germany in 
November 1938 had led to bitter 
comments in the Western presfi; the 
German journalists were ad vis# - 
to retaliate Thy exposing not only 
contemporary English measures in . 
Palestine, but etso British behaviour 
during the Boer War arid even 
during the American War of inde- 
-pendence. Current. internal trouble 
in -Britain, particularly in South 
Wales, shbuld alsd he exposed. . 


quite different attitude made neces- 
sary by the German Non- Aggression 
Pact with the Soviet Union in 
August 1939? Tlie directives and 
comments during those weeks speak 
for themselves. When in May the 
press was told to direct its attacks 
no longer against Moscow or the 
Soviet Union but solely against Bol- 
shevism, Herr SHnger commented In 
his notebook : - 

This after the verbal Insults, the 
inflammatory campaigns, can only 
mean the attempt of a total 
reverse In the political relations 
with the USSR. To what final 
purpose ? Does the Soviet Unioq 
cooperate ? What then ? 

Three months later, when the bomb- 
shell of the signing of the Russo- 
German Nan- Aggression Treaty 
burst, the spokesman of the foreign 
ministry at the press conference 
of August 22 referred to “ the long- 
standing cooperation of the' two 
nations in the past”. Tills led to 
an understandable outburst of 
hilarity among the journalists, 
: which was* prolonged when Herr 
von'. Stuuljn somewhat uneasily 
assured them thHt he -was pnly read- 
■fng the directives given to him. 

’ On' the next day another directive 

stressed -that it would be unwise to 
expect the German, public "to .put 
up with a sudden glorification of 
the Soviet - Union. • . » . Long and 
flowery articles on the deep inner 
relations -between the nations were 
certainly in bad taste.” Yet the new 
development was not to be seen as 
a merely tactical event, but hs " a 
genuine historical change”. An old 
p&tli had been re-entered which Ger- 
man politics had pursued for centur- 
ies. When, in the past, tlie two 
nations had cooperated it was 
always -to their good fortune and 
ultimately a -.blessing for Europe. 
Although journalists seem to have 
felt. in Sanger’s words that "this 
was- distinctly top much aEter the 
experience of recent years”, they 
obediently followed the new pre- 
scribed line. 

The author might have added the 
cynical comment on this about-turn 
by the German press made three 
years later by Hitler 'in one of his 
table-talks.' 


Finally, lie Lumpluins that Le 
Monde riccnsimmlly expert at 
half-truths, “fulse truths, true lies 
The point about the Gothic logo 
illustrates that. My copy of Abel 
Chatchiiu's 1962 book Le Monde et 
scs lecterns has the newspaper title 
in Gothic uu the cover, flyleaf and 
title page. It was a hook gt-iicrally 
favourable to Le Monde and that 
might be why the editors did not 
then demand “ con form ity with the 
law ”, 

M Legris, who worked for the 

f taper for sixteen years, overstates 
lis case against it, but he manages 
to give chapter and verse for two 
general impressions that no careful 
reader could possibly avoid. The 
first is that since Jacques Fauvet 
succeeded Hubert Bcuvc-M£ry in 
1969, the paper's policy has ’been 
pushed leftwards, until it is now the 
champion of the union of the left, 
willing, in the Interests of that 
union,- to defend the Communis! 
Party when it thinks -needful. Tlie 
second, and quite distinct point, Is 


serving it profession idly nnd thus 
becoming nolens volcns identified 
with it? The author's self-defenco 
is: 

He who regarded life ns more use- 
ful than to be shut up in prison, 
Zuchthnus or concentration camp, 
let alone to bo “liquidated”, he 
who believed that one day the 
free word would again becoiric 
possible and thst a reliable, dir- 
ectly gained knowledge of the 
facts would then be useful, had at 
least to preserve what could be 
. found out and could be suffic- 
iently documented. 

One might question, this kind oE 
post-hoc . rationalization, though it 
is easier to do so from the safety 
of a ' non -totalitarian society How- 
ever that may be, Herr Sanger has 
done a lasting service by the 
rescue of the indispensable press 
directives and by now adding to 
them this balanced and frank post- 
script, An English translation 
would be worthwhile • 
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that whatever M FauvcL has dmio 
liiteniiuiinlly ut Le Monde, he has 
ummeminnalLy acquired aiming his 
stuff a number nf ultra-leftists who 
a c rtuu ul, mul sometimes get, the 
right to angle stories and headlines 
to their political slant. M Legris 
shows this hy studying the paper's 
reporting on Portugal, Cambodia 
nnd Israel. 

He spoils bis case with the pre- 
posterous claim that whenever Le 
Monde Is accurate, fair and intelli- 
gent— which, after all, it still is most 
of the time— that is Just a trick to 
put over the ultra-leftist propaganda 
more effectively. That wav, he hits 
Le Monde going and coming. It is 
wrong especially when it is riqlu. 
This exaggeration makes his book 
tiresome. 

Still, no one who reads it will 
ever see Le ' Monde in tlie same 
light again. He will have became 
a more critical reader oE that excel- 
lent but .exasperating paper. In, 
particular, hls mlnd will start awake 
every time he runs across Le 
Monde's characteristic forms of 
argument-^-for example, pretending 
to be rigorously fair and Impartial 
ra refusing to choose between two 
parties, when one party happens i6 
be rljc assassin and the oilier his 
victim. 

One wl Sites there were such st 
book for each of the great news- 
papers of tho world: a critical and 
preferably hostile study of each 
paper’s way of filtering i lie news and 
presenting if. An article would do 
For most, provided it were of tlie 
quality of George Liclnhcim's 
classic on the JVcn 1 York Times 
(“ AH The News that's Fit Lo Print ”, 
Commentary, September, IOC'S). For 
most of us, our world — cenainlv our 
political world— is made by news- 
papers, and yet most readers dn -nor 
know svhat tics and tricks papers 
have. Gossip about external In- 
fluences on, and divisions within, a 
paper ewe of little' help alongside 
careful study of die ways it select ■. 
and lays out news, and especially 
the means it uses to suggest mpre 
than it explicitly says. Oddly 
enough, educated Russians are very 
good nt this. They can read be- 
tween the lines of -Pi-auda better 
than we can decode our own free 

! >ress. Frenchmen now have some 
telp in doing that with their own 
. best newspaper. 




JOE DAVIS 


THE BREAKS CAME MY WAY: A -player 
known to millions who have never picked up a 
billiards cue, Jos. Davises one bf Britain's bestr 
loved sportsmen. Now he tells the story of his 
fifty years' association with the green baize and of 
his life away from cushions and corner pockets— a 
story full of gritty, often hilarious anecdote. 

, ... ' . • Niue. £3.95 

MARGARET COURT 

COURT ON COURT: One of the ail-time tennis, 
greats serves Lip her life story in. a cbol and Candfd 
chronicle of . how she 1 did it. Tlie youngest 
Australian , charripiotv at ; 1/, she still retains the 
bdst record, of any world player in tennis history 
/with 01 piajdr. titles -to her credit, Ihcludlng three 
Wimbledon championships, \ I Hus. £3.5Q 



H;ZhQttId : not he 1m . "“f®’' r 4 *" . . . :■ dbioiisch 

SAjL'toye affair ■ violent anti-Soviet propaganda W - 




.We have frequently found our- 

- selves compelled [Hitler said pri- 
vately on May 14, 1942] to reverie 

J itju ^|igfnD-)|nd/fo -change; in the 
' course bf a couple of days, the 
whole trend of imparted news, 

^ sometimes 'with a complete volte- 
1 feed. Such ! agility would* have 
keen quite impossible If . we had 
ndt firmly in our grasp tqe extra- 
. ordinary instrument of power 
which' we call the ' press-’-and 
knew how to make use of it. ; . . . 
Wiied the 1 Rosso-German Fact 
Was signed, we had' tbo task 

- of converting: to A completely 
reverse opinion ' thbse Whom ' 
we . had originally made into 
fanatical opponents df^Rilssid— -a . 
manoeuvre tbat must' have -ap- 

S eared to be a taro old mu'ddle' to 
te older National Sodalfets- Fov- 
tupbtely, the spirit of' Early iolid- 
.• arity held firm phd our sudden 
. about-turn was accepted , by all . 
without misgiving,: 1 ••...■■ . 
.Frits' S&ngdr and /most of his 
colleagues of the Once liberal Frdnk- - 
fur ter, Zeii\mg can claim tijatthey 
belonged to' tne scanty -circle of the 
“Inner Emigration. ” friim a .regime:. 1 

WorO' they in: 'nerertiHafesa 


JACKANSELL 
DYNASTY O'fcAltt'i’ 

•’ 'Flqjnboyantiy cplourecl - . 

its birth to tho advent of . 
de mo nt e le vision' - ". 

... Hollywood Reporter .. 

£3.90' 

; svbiL'leek ■ 

DREAMS : 'Dreams are tho 


; ROBERT F. JOSEPH , 
! ^TH E DIVA: 'Thla'wirinJng ' 
{ :- ;f/rst novel takes, en^ 

^ fucceSfJ w^iah anil ^ 
makes her human and 
believable . , , the opera here - 
is stylishly mounted' 

, -Publishers Weekly 

• V- £3.95 
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DREAMS: 'Dreams are the - MARCELINE 
: BaVloiirs of our sahlLy', states ■ GOBIISfEAU 1 ifl 

. ,Sy;birLBek;knqlwntdmiriiona; STEPHANIE- ALL’ for M 

wlf h an interest in the occult. . mV Ln vf ■ ThisurinnSa • fl 
■ Nowshetakesuaona - [ : - .8 

fascinating odyssey throijflh' 

th&subconsciotis fantasia^ > • 4 

we each enter every day and ' B 

- every hight. - , : : £3.50 towards war with Prussia. | 

PEREKBOWSklLL ■ . ; E. HARTLEY P 

•• jfrMi ft ©"OWT pINEMA. L\ •: JEDWARDS !, 4 
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(rhe~ ^ 
First Cuckoo 

Letters lo TJie Times 
1900- r 975 
Kenneth Gregory 

K'liHfrli < iii.-cijiy's i iJIci linn ni 
P» a il«*i •» In /In.- //i|j» j j-, .m .in.iv 
I hi' must w cjili-d.iinmi; 
amlnu.-nii'ir.iljlr t ■snr.v;pijri<Jt. i n' <• 
published in ilii* inliimiis pj 
Britain's mod .nigu-d nt\v*i »ajifr 
iJui iiig Ifii* first seventy live years 
of the twentieth u.-niury. 
'rorrespnndfnlf of The limes- 
hi w nothing of wnt'/ri-hc 
I cnrrfyprimh.nti - u -ill he ni- 
| Ir.i/u •■//.' The Times Literary 
I Sup picnic- ni 

j ilh' /III ».< I .ult hi ■//)!■) 

I tor i n. my ,1 thy. ’ The l is timer 
I 7 /ighly i‘njo\.thb o /fi tinn i •/ 

I Times btli'ts ( brilliant work 
I by Kviinvth tjfrgnrv.}' 
j Sunday Telegraph 

I Very tunny .uui intcrosiing enf- 
| bi tit in/ Birmingham Post 

I 35upp £4.50- 
I FuMIihcd jointly wiili Times Books 

I Welfare 
State and 
Welfare 
Society 

( Illusion and Reality 
, I William A. Robson 

I %Wm( tlistitytuiiJiM this book is i 
I, precisely the fact that bo has 

• I : produced ttntcMJling very differ- 
! I .Tntfiom the roiijine survey o/ 

I Ihe; wef/aVe .slate.;:. . actually. . 

• r- Slim ula |<?s ,(he ' leader Iq. cl is- 

i ; i 

I The IrtWmcni of the whole 
I strb/vu is bravo, and badly 
I needed'. David Dopnison 
I lO-Ipp FappjT'.icIf £2.ns I 

I I I'irdi jack. £5.50 I 
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Revolutionary 

rhythms 

M The nevi lime I lici t- is a denin on 

1 ,r ‘ die Lefr Honk, iiml the nuunitfties 

nm.e rise mill fall ailing rJic Ruiil' Midi', 

1 1*. i* rile odds' are ilmi somewhere Minting 

f)J [he rimks of clum ti n#c mi Ml. mis ivill 

II.IT “ e L,,ui ' i -Jw» Calvur, a man ns 

» 1 ready to analyse a pond lefi-wtng 

L'*ir-» .slogan as he is io shout one. M 

Cal vet, who teaches linguistics at 
U'e hoiTiunne and also works as a 
journalist Tor Politique- Heluto on 
von the side, lias transcended the cmbar- 

Mil- rassing gup between theory and 

r.i ry praxis by publish iiiK a bnnk called 

if'rjf Production rJi'ohttinnnuire 

(2Q2pti. Paris: Pavoi. .Wr) in 

'i.ijl I which lie lake* n level, s-eininifigi- 
m-r J C «U rnnk ut such iiernv of cmiic im 
I porury folkJm-e sis slugHiis, ijiimcts 

irk I ,,,,t S^njW. 

I As if to Show wlint H simple unit. 

, ror It is for the professional linguist 
Hi to renounce she vcrbfll simplici- 
>1- li ?, s °‘ me bnrricades, M Culver 
si f rs u f««#me definition of the 
Slognn us unc prodiicliiin linuiiis- 
hque pussfio an f line dc la m U o- 
. nojiinse et du rhyihmc binaire ”, a 
uoint which he reinforces nicely 
ny his own quiisi-musicHl notation 
!?n«n i,nV ,e w men slofians as " Kis- 
iin^ C, i k er P r U| ie seule sol is- 
Hon la masturbation ”, the catcliv 
Jongs and short, of^whkh were 
appBreiitlv .u-sed to tuiiiit ihe notor- 

J CDn R ‘*yer during the 
pi csidentinl campaign of 1974. 

V( A l e "f rI ? 1 Passion of M Cal- 
^fisiP 0 » ls thni 11 18 sensible and 
im rh w mt d splendid subject he 
chosen rather dull. And as 
oflen th French s'cholarshin^ 
re . a,| . v ought to have hacl 
,s nJo^ k u nt lhe examples: he g | ves n f 
15 EngHsh usage in the -field: his 
r- whijj 1 ?? of An Elo-Sajtoii baby- talk 
j/ the «?"»« sound is repeated 

twice, contains an altogether new 

£ 4 if. ■ 



I he Italian search for space 



Peking Man 

HarryL.Shapi^o 

. One of ' die besf hooks, on evo-: 
lulfop t hare read/ Adfi*n Berry* 
Sunday Telegr.iph 
/ Shapiro describes the subse- 
quent search /fir f/io lost fossils 
i ine accusii f/orti, ■ c-ounier. ,icc<^ 

• s fJ°ns and laiHjlisiifr leads . , 

nil ih$. . elofncVui 'inf, - a - n 
'cfettialYcstofcj .. , NbW ^lehlisl 

' ' ■■ - ■ 

Seven Years 



from ,J?S SS 1 , MO “°w Positions 

? , s!rok d •d y ou h t i^ ] , ^ 

■which j, » rL 101,6 r a,,d sexuality 

P^lS|S ; ,; 

Wr h Vj 'vomari. ^vJU .be concilia- -■ * 

expect o 1-o.ughor [line, for ‘'anaer 
and separation.. a r e t f l6 nr [ P J 86 a 
ji-lnlt. SMlnHej,.. a lMl .. E<?on 1s P a 
A ^mubI relationsliiii bnlv ' 
tin Ives -nittl. grows. In a o dialectic 

JISI”, 1 space between you, you 
I n iiediately long to bridge ft. TVs ' 
Involves being awnr9 0 fl •_ I 5L.f n, f * 

Puuing | W , v ith „ 


i^ a Jj f, ^ub t WnL .to\ ; stay i n t 

PM' nliut! , . n ! 



A. WEBSlliK ! 

UMrial ' n lla,y 

University *'f California 

Ef: £14.60. 

C. SKfiBK : 

Sliore , , , ., 

Kjualian Coloiuaounn of Libya 

Lip. University of Chicago Press. 

Cat- Him books make ait illu- 
rSfl g addition to our know- 
HTo? Italian imperialism partt- 
ffi, es they deal with very 
B-& facets of ihe , pheno- 
Claudio Segrft is coii- 
w ith Libya, and covers 
SwiIiLorY ■ ffom the Italian con- 
aif'iii 1911 to- the achievement 
Erriapendence in 1951 apd the 
S^#«)Ulslon of its Italian resi- 
'In 1970. Richard Webster is 
E«riled»with ItilHan aspirations 
raw Balkans and Asi® Minor be- 
1903 ‘ and 1914. Professor 
theme is “ prolctHriun ** or 
Bffltesaraphic " Imperialism, which 


By Christopher Seton-Watson 

'y c,,s,L * |,, s learning i< vision of cheap land fexpropiiju-d m»uld m.ike 8 gic.uor Tialv. . . , 

impi assise, lit lias taken n..te m.t from ihe iiditves) and fiscal adv.ni- llis goal, iherciure, was inn i«t* 

stl ! d . lcs ufltulidn lages; pidilic.il ends were to he il.Iuc-j ihe numbu- nf inoml.s 

liidustiy anil biographies i.f k-adiiig suhordiiiHied to economic means. ihat Italy had ro feed hm to in- 

.industriHlIsts, but tibo of i lie nidus- Only with die appointment «»f Iialo t reuse iliein, 

li-ial and cmninercinl pcrindicul Balho as governor in 19.14 did large- , , . . , . 

press. His unpublished .sources in- scale colour/ a lion begin. Libya was then-true In lie colon i/cd 

dude the papers of Ginliui mid .... ... , , ' ,n ? 1,1 n,t tir ,n alleviate overpopu- 

utlier proininem politicians in the Balbo was no capnulist nor had mum at home but in order in in- 
state archives ; the files of die c Y er * ,cei1 directly involved in crease Indian power in die world. 
Foreign Ministry . dealing with die to louittl problems. First and fore- These political directives ofien 

Ottoman Empire; and— richest uf l,lo ? t „ w . as . a *^ BSClS t man ot hashed with the technical im pern- 
all — -the archives of the Banco Com- action and it was u Fascist pro- t ;- V( . s 0 f colonization. While the Fns- 
nierdale Ituliaua, n leading furce Bramme v/luch he Imposeil npon c j S t politicians “ had only nuc inter- 
behind Italy's industrial imperial- Libya. In 1938-39, 30,000 lialmn Csl . lu populate Libya qtiicklv' 1 . 

i 1. .1 e_ ' .iilmutK worn SHtllL-d ill Ill.lSS. .1... . j -7. . . - . i 


Depressive Prinking 

Sup when / 

Glass, filled 'again, 

• transparent gin, 

; , sadder than, tears, poured in, • 

... topic f infeed, ’• 

oh tl. surely what wa need 

'repi&nbcrcrs forget • ' 1 

unhappiness this way — and net 
L. ’ “5f re Jwwn maketthe third*’ 
it s/io Blue Bird, or feather of dm bird / • 

‘ True joy : 

• ,lot so c 6 y, . 

. - nor needs to be i ; 

' : ' . ■ invoked bp this tod three 

V now gathered here, 

" ,*° outer with the fear 1 
. that time ivlU still fuh on 
untxl the drinking tinle is jgoi'ie, - " t 
, Jl7l , . ^ glasses put away. . ' ■ 

tphen ha »M '"Si* becomes unhappy day. ' 


rhe tlrcniiih of i/ib. hbok m Ym 
d- dpa -pi ii h i inipUtity, diroci- 
nvssaifhiiL rii>lkin,jv<ifdai ico 6f- 
'Mnpy l,. The Tfincs tduciiUnniil 

- Supiilertieni 

£!).7S : .'- \[ • • 

George AJf^ir & Unwin \ 


Academics off duly— u Jmti 
and John Golding ”, a rent. 
Paintmg by R. B, Kitaj fmM 
summer exhibition (June Jf.ji 
31) at Marlborough Pine .in, 
Albemarle Street, London IVl;*/ 
(left) Raymond Carr, Wwda 
St Antony’s. Oxford, hittarm , 
the Spanish Civil VFib- and tf jb 
hunting, one of four phM&ifr 
of distinguished contempem 
(the others aid Lord ,4iman. fc 
Hugh Cassot i and Jiumpln 
Brooke) in die first serin i 

‘ H'eeA'end Portraits " hy Mea 
Beckett in the LoihIoit Ihpn 
(June /July, .96 pj. a/m - no I 
noticing in the current LW* 
Magazine are three sharp M 
memorable poems j -im o / lies 
inspired by America— hy ■ jii* 
Symons, and extracts front s 
. book kept by Stephen Spate 
hi the 1950s, when he wasev- 
viewing European imelhcad^ 
Silone, Vittorini, Malraux, 
ler — about their political gwA 
for an article for the Now w 
Times Magnzine. The npftW, 
also records occasions not 
ted with the inter view/, nrf tf 
, f -lunch with Borensoii ai l 
Koastlai J s account to Spen fa*, 
his ostnwigenjcnf from awW"; 
Simona de Beauvoir, a win ■' 
George Orwell in hospital if 
(" Thara . are certain people ** 
vogetariahs and communist 
one cannot answer ”, stud On**' 
and lunch pt the Sauile ifilfr™" 
here Read : " Ha ■ sqid * 

* thought Death Duties mre’SW 

melons tax responsible fit “ 
decay of England. 1 said l MW 
Income Tax alas renllv ittjfi 
ter. . . . I' said' WSWt 
really to oum a feto jwtf PS 
‘ tries and make 
not live on taxation. R*?*' 
cheered up a bit at this, ,-",: 


jg inspired by protest- against 
Skltfitioh of Italian emigrants in 
hrelfn lands and had rs its Ideal 


.uci.t woum ceany not nave served cnm e by “ the wiii to succego . rro- he su g ges ts that Italy was fortunate 

its author s purpose, it is, neverthe- fessor Segrfe’s five chapters on the j„ being ejected from lier fourth 

less, confusing to find the same Balbd era are the most vivid nf his s ], ore s| 19 was ,hus snared the 
BvenM, nnd many of the same per- book. By quoting from comem por- a|Jonv of decolonization from wbiel^ 

sonalities, tuimng up lAdcpendently ary sources he succeeds in rccapltir- Portugal has suffered in recent 

m tha two separate halves into Ul y g the SJjirit of the etuerprlso, with ^ars 

which the hook Is divided, the [ts mixture of rhetortc and practical y “ . . ... 

domestic osteins of Industriul iin- ac hiovement. It was, he says, “one The primacy of politics over ecn- 
periahsm and its external manlfesta- bf fascism's ipoat spectacular ferns". " on } lc ^ , 1, l( i . es j eR |af lh . c .. cjs f; 
tions. The .separate nesuiient of During the Second '-World Wat tiitiny ? f ! ral ¥, s industrial imperial sm 
the Balkans and Asia Minor in the t | 10 usmids of British soldiers were l J ,e Near East. Professor Webster 
final chanters also causes confusion, jjjj’to see its visible results, in the dedures on page !23 that "it is 


iU massive settlement uf Italian 
pnsiDis under the Italian flag on 
K*th African soli. This would add 
riounh shore” la Italy's existing 
dree, the Adriatic, fonian and 
Tyrrhenian. Professor Webster*® 
thffle Is different: he cIrIiiis that 
bHaa Imperialism in ' his period 
ut essentially Industrial, concern- 
W' itself with ports. 'railways and 
suing projects, and ihHt tho 
■populadon-outlet gambit” was 
twe propaganda and window- 

The first half of Professor Wcb- 
n«*s hDqk. analyses the “ economic 
Irnddaiions". Most of his atten- 
. tiog b directed to the key industrial 
. gfetord; ..of iron and steel, orrna- 
mtesis. . shipbuilding, railway 
i* mttfiml end motor-cars. All these 
F Ittrept jiMiibly the last), and the 
tad? wich financed them, uwed 
r- their creation and growth to close 
!™i with the- state. Professor 
; Webster seems, to Feel a sense of 
*wj*! aversion to this “uppaUing 
industrialization But 
! strictures on tlio/' social 

ud economic errors " of the two 
‘■^“•icist generations are some- 
taftfar-fetphecl, he is dearly right 
"i ttalfclHg- that the distinctive 
?Wn of wlint he cnlls .Italy’s 
cJWB*trlal . i bipedal ism ” whs 
® w|uc imbalance, lie sums up 
“1 argument as follows : 

•'•Juj .precariously perched on 
.Outer edge of ihe industrial 

S Id,- the Italians made up for 
f economic deficiencies with 
P^locsI. audacity. A restless and 
PTanfurpgs ; spirit, entered their 
“W-ign policy from 1911 on. . . 

. ; U«v«ntlefli-ceutiury Italian- im- 
wnailsm] arose from a need to 
"§ :r \ indiistrlol goods, systepis 
^ ' skilly technical aria even 
•g trepr^neurlal. Italy was not an 
■SP 0,| * e capital, like some 
Powers, but hor other 
• , n ^ ed ® explain her drive 

exclusive colonial space- 


final chanters also causes confusion. H ki e ' ta see i ts visible results, in the declares on page 123 that “ it Is 

Second, Professor Webster does not Jhano o! roads model villngcs. impossible to separate political and 

always retain command of his gJBb wdl-kept arcSogical ^cs forces in the history of a 

sources, for Instance, Italy’s part I£h arandiSa fascist-style monu- « a “, or to u ““'BA priorities to one 
In tlie negotiation of a major Inter- ..iL. 8 ant j nu blic builditigs The - ?*" , l ! ie Qthe J‘ ■ i* len Pfocceds 
national foan to Turkey in 1913-14 desert really^ ?iad Wun “ Wblossom ,n J ,is 216 pages quite 

is given six pages, while two private flk o a r03e ‘ y and in l941 the director understandably, to do exactly ihat. 

? roper t es in Adana coveted hv 1 « e a 7, ano , 1 L 1° the summer of 1912, he claims, 

talL 'levelope,"!" DjernTfie^ mah, id ,1m ' ' SS Banca CommerclaTe Italia, .a 

"thistle-ridden esrateS” ‘ and tlie X .nlnnivaflm, bugan - to i take part in the .day-to- 


Khedive Of Egypt’s “ nlftlns dotted nica .i c0n P?P tl0n J 1 tn * ,,, day implementation of Ita Ian 

“th mo?ni.U^ pools sivIS ‘L d?Xd^ta!ton IS 11 " If “ 5™“' ^ ' ha ?.»•“ 

twelve. One has the imoression the detailed organization M vras 01 di Roma's activities in Tripoli be- 

that Professor Webster wrote his very hlgh 0l>Jer lndeed ■ fore 1911 were " as much political 

book in a jingle breathless burst But though Professor Segrfc gives as economic So far we may agree 
of enthusiasm and then never looked full credit to'Balbo’s qualities rs a with him But when he argues that 
at It again. eider and organizer, he declines ihe friction In 1908 between Aus- 

w bv the man and his trla-Hungary and Italy over the 

u m ?*i colourful personality a ., h : euBment in ^ the way that so Saniak and Danube-Adriatic irfilwny 
of his book is Giuseppe VQlpi. Born v of Balho’s conternpornrie.s, projects " was the first indication 

of hMutble. parents .in the Veneto. jSji^^aVd forriST wer^- that Italy might reverse , her 

he started life ns a commercial 'L the Italian population of alliances", he is certainly claiming 
traveller tn the Ottoman EnTj)ire, ubv^ rose h from W,000 P to 110,000 too much. The first sign of a shift 
but thanks to tlie public manner r', y ® lt i^K Hnf t 1940 ir still away from the Triple Alliance had 
of a merchant nrince " personal only l2 per cent al .ho »lr/»dy occurred in 19U& at . the 

coucactf .both at tome and , abroad, .{rffi, manv decades would have Algeciras* Conference. There Were 

»PrI - nnrahtA . AnlpAnron^.ridl «l n .V total l .many - Oecaues ivuuiu . . - Jh tinltilral 


enterprise wqs in Montenegro.' sn th : °P ro^sso r" ^ Sea iA ^prtin ts " nut fessor Webster underrates, ; and 
where In retiirri for financial r i, nt ■- Hre£t r majority of Balbo's Italian determination, after the 
favours to the royal house, Tib nentuimfo came from the- north, birth of the Entente Cord tale 111 
acquired the tobacco monopoly and Q n claim often' made by Italian 1904, nor to become Involved in war 
Inter set up a company to develop w Hters that there was no “colour wuh Britain. , 

a port and railway at Antlvarl. bar" In Libya. Professor Segra j ( j s , 10 doubt true that Italian 
Though backed by the BnncH s b 0W s a judicious scepticism. The. foreign policy from 1911 to T915- 

Commerciale- ItnUalin, the Antivari programme for intdar&tton of tho “admirably fitted the interests and 
Company had, in Professor Indigenous ' population, through alliances of her Industries, ospe- 
Webster’s words, “ a touch of petty allotment to it of modern farms an - cially tho heavy industries most de- 
farce”. In 1907 Volpi promoted an equal basis, never had a fair pendent on the State", Navorrhe- 
the SocietA CommerclaTe d’Orlento. chance, for the war interrupted u j osg t | 1B evidence that the pnjiti- 
whosa agents at Constantinople and .almost os soon as it began. But the - cians were in control .Is. abundant, 
elsewhere In the Ottoman Empire nationality Inw of January is.iJ, -Gioll til’s political ' decision of 1911 
became “well-versed in the intri- under wWch the Arabs remaineo | 8 only the roost important of many 
caries of Levantine business and second-class citizens, was cieany examples. The exocF nature ' of 
politics 1 '.. In 1908 he used hi4 racialist In spirit. , Gioll Ltl-’s relations with bapkors ahd 1 

Montenegrin base to stake a claim R . fh *bthd'r8 give attention to the industrialists remains obscure ; but 

in the abortive project- for a Danube- which all students of the fact that the director-general of 
Adriatic railway, which the Italian are bound to osk : were the Banca . Colnmerciale' 1 Italiann, ■ 

government hoped would become !*"R , , or economic factors pre- Otto Joel, whom Professor Webster 
a channel 'of Italian political and SSSSSSnt ? In the case of Libya describes as “a s6rt .of :oourt banker 
economic ■ Influence in the Balkans, fu" 1 answer u pretty dear.' Italy J,® Glolittl , ref «red to the latter ns 
In 1912 Giolitti entrusted him with, claim to Tripoli ever * U . padrone”, mdicaled fliat |»U- • 


powerful political 
ri'the Same direc- 

. Irredendsm and 
desco, which Pro-, 


War, .prepaeatio 
er a had no il 
iliza- land for 
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a historical iuevit-' 
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- • ‘ witty, observah^ 
• and somel! 11118 :• 


during which he presided .over a bad L no illusions .JJJJ * c gp[. searches revea], he ;,tqok,-a,‘ close- 

L".nte, A S lc ii» M 

Finance.' Professor ' Webster has the act as a histor cBl uevc agents blltlia himself "kept canf 
been fortunate lu gaining access to ability . vnoer Fascism tne pouticai 0 j h(gh po jicy ’V . '. < 

« 0 .lfLdXr°r?hiv“. •Sn.'&'SZSA ^STiSCTinS ! ii»'-. 

ctfverles show how h badly a* full- spake not of* capitalist development study Jn 1914, . not . In 1915 as It is 

rhe - man is but -of Italy’s “infaUlble will” to. title would 5 indicate, and theVefore- 

* “il^ b S P?y , - f. . cotry out her imperial destiny, does no more Hiatt liint at the role 

needfit *- ■ ; • From it5 Libyan base Italy was to of economic factors beWnd Itply'jt. 

Professor SegrA’a .concise, com- ■ ^ jj s p 0 ^ er in; the Mod her* . entry- into the First World Wdi\ The . 

prehenslve gnd admirably J| icid * while assuming the role, of .documents show, however, .that ,iit 
survey, Fourth Shore, also opens up. nrQt ector of -Islani. . Fcderzbni, t he .negotiations': of - Mordl-April, 
new perspectives for the Engljsii ■ VjussOUni’s first Minister fqr ' the 1915, which led to the conclusion of 
reader. He displays On impressive fci lon i efl to jd him .that, the coloiiiza- the -Traaty of Loudon, Italy's ecq: 
mastery of tne published sources,- . of Libya " nHisi*be a means noritic interests hardly received .a 
official and unofficial, and has also : ,u pn an end": it was “a hientioit: it whs upon Soniiino’s hi- 

made excellent, use of. the archives ' nro blem o£ foreign policy”. Others sia toned on securing n strategically 
of the Italian Colonial Ministry ano A.y e L- S £ 01ia Colonial Under-Secre* secure, land frontier, and .naval 
the' Institute of Overseas Agrlcui- - dreamt of an Eurafricap ” domination of- tho. Adriatic that tlie 

ture. He tells a complex story or rn | ss i on .fo t - Italy/with Libya playirtg. negotiations turned. It seoms likely 1 
conflicting policies and r * ~n essential role J11 .“ rhe gigantic that ihe same strateglt: and political 

’ I - fftnld Hrt/I nn thfi [Q LI I L n * « ■ _ * * rtanatra) llll M I tnA ’ Kftann Sliferl flst'AitnllAkSt fllik 




A MEDITATOR’S 
DIARY 

June Hamilton'-Mcrriit 

'Jliecxlcrtordiiutrystury-w.inii, 
niriving, funny and ins, mu i-.., tu 
v.*»nld-be meditators - 1 >1' .1 
Vi'csturnvrf'iiiiin’s unique 
rxpc ricncCK studying in u nsi-,o 
'1 licrav.id.i Mi.-dil.ilE> >it in, 

'J liailjiidnionasurivs. 

5X5622226 May 271I1 

J'.yiS Illiiiiraiiuns in text 

MORE TRAVELS 
IN A DONKEY 
TRAP 

Daisy Bakcc 

The enchanting sequel to Travels 
in a Donkey Trap, Jn which tho 
ciglny-two year old author 
continues both, her nostalgic 
reflections on her past life, and 
her peaceful appreciation of 1 ho 
hrauiyofnnturc. _ 
aRsA^aiyX May 27th £3.00 
J llusirntcd with full-colour iruntis 

FISHING WITH 
THE EXPERTS 

Edited, by Charles Wade 

Packed with, contrl but ions by ' 
angling's best-known exp cm on 
every aspcctpfthfo hugfly • ■ 
popular sport; lavishly iiluMr.ucJ 
on every page; and edited by the 
fishing correspondent of The Sun 
newspaper^ this really is tho 
angling b 6i4c , ha t rib-011 0 ' 

in crested in lishing should bo 
w it liout. 

285621x90 June 3rd £3.3$ 

1 1 Bust ruled special large format. 

KEY 

FORTHCOMING 

TITLES ... 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED 
MANUAL OF SEX* 
THERAPY 

Dr Helen Singer 
Kaplan, MD./Ph.D. 

A cnmprclicnsivoand eminvnlly 
practical mnriWl covering (he 
mixlcrn treatnwnt of sexual 
problems (.for both men and 
' wi'mcn) written, directly and in a 
way that everyone can understand 
2? 5 62 305 6’ July 8tli, 

£G.oo Special large format, r 
Illustrated in anil colour. 

WE’lL SUPPORT 
YOU EVERMORE 

The Impertinent Saga 
of Scottish ‘fitba* 
Edited byTrevbr Roy le 
& laa Archer <■’ j; ^ ■ 

A special boot nbou t every aspect 
; uf S Cot ii ah fotribqjl' wrjt H --/1 by,' ‘ " 
i , thirteen 1 specially i^uwrp.. - ^ 

- r . ■ *:?! T 

journalists, novelists, 
playwrights and poets. * v 
285 62^24 2 Auguit 5th 
£3,50 lllusirnicd. 

INTERNATIONAL 
FOOTBALL 
BOOK No. 18 . 

Edited .by Eric Batty . 

A] justly famnuj annual ... 
i^midlidiig over ^50. special 
photographs together with, 
controversial articles tod, . 
npi ninri pieces from snnuo Af the 
: lop names! In |1 w game, together' 
wiih-all the regular; features. 
285622307 August jth 
; '^2-50 Iilu«Mtcd: 
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To the Editor 
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■ -^ rggygf T ~ r 1 1 b i ' ”i i *h i ii tmmm ■ 

nrnilfApJ w* , „ , » -^^ .« ^^rw i r , vrr i PiBTia ai 

UlsIUIUrtl iicanilkc h ‘ w n °t a, ways been the case. Cliris- a direrr n„ nlah -„ r 

Millionaires b ^i ip r rencll (May 28) lliay i ? 

q- . , rrri ., , bu «' B, . K ,u sa y i,, « t»Qt "no one dicmselves highly competent in Tal- i'e» of Persitm AiP UmGntil A Sur ' 

I , “rf 1, . ni . sorf y to spoil Joseph would have spoken of his son look- perhaps the most arcane sub- m- r« i f , ' 

- fnf T - rl'C'iry (Lt j mg like ;■ -beatnik’ in the sum- jcct an outsider could tackle. Thu or^aS dW *? ,ny " ext, ' n - 

Vt ss.tP s w? , s: Lcrm t. “i« ra# SK x ' it j - me 

2ZS&82£*k£* *- 

, & ar JS&'ffiii ■saysas “ %®pT a ^s br smlS 6 *? sft&s 

IV* SOfc. te;?*,.-. tta PavemJm "S' Diriment of Ne ar S,„ Xi' 1 ™ 1 a ?_^ *'.e caption. 
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Henry James 
in the Abbey 

By Leon Edel 


H jamIs lot 


- ■'■' ^ “ a "‘- a, ° pKr^V^SIXliK iwWJTJSiJtS !£3J 

w“wl C oi,rt G ‘ ,,dtns ' ^ s w^rt, ^aatsi“ 3 S 

f s M ,e 0 , u o t oke f d r “ 

»t the' VS5" • SSJSf’V - ”!&»!£ 


Operation m,^h.i. o r t hr™ y -h'a»S‘w^ , . -„ 

Menace' San Francisch, which was 1 then* the JV^Hy AlCOtt 

been enjoying ik %£** S fiSEBi J«S 

" . i.t d Witohty end /inclfecruaf I36H. ft /* imp Jed X l,oak 1 ^firod /leLIt/ ^ A jlV f / l£! 

: - 1 - r. /« s of th o Rockefeller i-n . ..i da- ''mt the Yiddish suffix ,rik «■« u ^»(,wn Thrillers of Ln th l/‘* 
XTV&V* a,ld Sl,,dy Centre rn faenf fo produce » fr " "f Al»lf. P/ L °" ,S<1 Ma » 

£”SK :s 


Oxford Hiali Street. She looked as § l,dl f* u » 
« sne had crawled out from Rochester 
H fhe stones of the Martyrs’ 

Memorial. Or she may have blown I • 

S^n ?mn^ e * K “ 1, ^/ each a “»“ L0U1SJ 


1 today |* ,e h .“ zaids “f authoSp 

Louisa May Alcott “5?* v r «^dw.„ ^ die 

S j**» — -Thank you for Patricia Beer’s nastl^fcPfiil!* WMJoBfaphy. I hnve a 

nrhusiasnc review fMav 14) of rhe ihar^r ifl!! 1 ® 1 ’? r j S mn - v nieau 

oofc I et(ir>vl /(.if..-.. _ .. . wr ..v. f ' iat f have omitted snmo nf l.; n 




“V > you tor Patric d Beer's n»ct,i i Vi 1 4 ni,VB a 

enthusiastic review fMay 14) of Aha rtS? T '?*“* tl, ? t * llis mn -V nieau 
boot I edited, Ilchiud a Mask Thl ' . on,, tted some of his 

Alcm Wn ™ lierS of **»!**' Mao ,«nd if so 'f nJSKjgJf 1 lnni,c ,tudies ’ 


ihrases r Cura,or » ^The Watts GailVvv 
s Beer ?20 Pton ’ Glllldford . Surrey GlS 
i ” are y ’ 


WILFRID BLUNT. 
The Watts Galler 


./ r . ■, K at,h6 '^ i ™ d » a Vuo a; Boxes- 

MJi ‘The Gospel of John £y!^SrSS^rSi 

iSj and Judaism » 'f^f^TSS^S 

“,. i !!', sl “ lc * »n’mgB S 173) *thu S! ®! r »T=#» review el c. v n„,_ orla^ll!!' i ™i r com™ Wea fW anoean 'in nTn,"^! 1 


.Illd rn,™ (.1 S " 0UJ<I WHIIttHW 

,3,^^! W* statement (Dar- 
ilnnaltes to Oran, pase 171. not 117 
us i.n state, on W 173) thSl my 

Se S1 ‘'n]l Q1 !fjn“ ans Snm ll wSe 

I"“ .f. «jA axir,eme inaccur- 
52L copy showed that 

they are absolutely accurate. Item 
M.-udcr’s statemeiit that he onlv 

fronwi? ?i ubli ? h tw cntyfive words 
™ ' . e o tirst Lord Hankey’s diary 


'r«n, page 171, 1,ot 117 , Ir r T. “lived tafctf “YnferTO" Atao “ ?. co "]“’ a - 1 do not know Xnthfi 

on page 173) that my re ? t £ -.£? I"* ceview 0 f C. K. Bar- originally from a lofr?." « ,„ comBa f^rst appears in print but if it 

muttons f ra m it were ^ in flMd Juda- Louisa Alcott to Alf by f lflS nn ? bHsJs hi fact it may date 

£SfT£JSfK itSSl^S pi? SS f r r B . d „^e wh ^ ve a s s aad 

to the camera could n„u u .I?. 5 


ai'ISfeSa S-S'Salws 
t5s.«aa»aBS ssdASUs 


of Islam ’ . S'-fi-SteTSS 5K; 

dowr$ Ma£ y m ° f ,n y Splen ' ot 

has only just baen^fXn 21 ^* which Bowd1rh , ° Ilg u' t ? For exan ipla T. E' i 


tf&ssm pis fkm 

gmsmts® feErfSTS 


e sample o£ wTLffn* V 10 Wia 


' week’s contributors 

ON Edbl Is ifin 


«.; w M. D. McLEOD. 

*SL5Sr «fe. Ps^fnt of 

Gardens, London W1X Iex. U 11 ^ nat0n 


aSZ* books toclude 

.*Wk ^g^wPitofion of 


rn- R/«n c / le 

lor- Rose £. q UN 

>0 5 Slater, Uenrv vfiH 1 

..«* itiformatiSS^b^X 

he ond details of 

iiV I ° w,,ersa Meir ft 

Singleton House 5 
en We,ly * ^Al7 n sj C 

cli Ber/Wd 5/iQur ; anv . 

ilp about the screeoSL 
I Shaw, for The KiP 
lie Plays of Ben^Ssff 

" n l De l )artm ent Cr of ard n'S Bl 
us theatre, Universi” ^ 

s, I Honolulu, Hawaii '9682^ 

M Z U r w elICy •' whe «abou B 
y I fpr^lorpont Morgan 

s vXl'S. ° f 

13810, Castle 

* I Spring, Md 20304, usl 

a Ed ^! 1 Stei, ]‘ ,«ny iofor— 
k or documents, f fl . , 

s*| 708 Kenlnook da dJ,vJ 
l Spring, Md 20302, UM. 

1 I John Millington Synee ; 
l I abouts of any Jettors b J 

! ?"L. ,e rence !o “■ "«* 

■ I Graduate Cent™" J 

I Drama, University ot 
C L? Massc y College. 4 

j flrccP of loce ' Toronie, ’ 

I M5S 2EI Canada. 

I Francis Thompson : any infer 
I about manuscripts -at- 
I which are not m the 
I collections. 

| - gej — « B. M. Boariai 
54 St James Pork, Bath MI 

I M. IV. Tinner : 

j any unpublished 
I • Jl rner hi the lit 

time, any rare catalogue* or' 
information on lost vyorks 
Turner Archive to be set t 
tlie Turner Society. - 
J. S. Wh(triasia 
0TQ rOmWCi r tpnow^ 

Welsh writers of chiliretft jm h 
Written in English', any 
tion about diildreii’s auth ... 
hnve at least one W“ 

Jfi r 1 n list of . tivent— , 
Welsh writers of chlldr^ 1 ! ta* 
written in English. ■ . V 


nng comineiiioniiiug Henry 
*S* unveiled yesterday, June 
Westminster Abbey (next to 
comes in memory of T. S. Eliot 
Gerard Manley Hopkmsi H e 
below the address delivered 
fmtesi or Edel. 

*>cloient of our homage today 
,yi corner of the Abbey— and 
Eoeland-is a man who bore 
,S»le names, usually given 
ilenry and James : , they 
w the poetry of their simpli- 
»■ they are democratic until we 
i’od ourselves that they are alao 
. name* of certain kings of Eng- 
i They do not have the floral 
nance or the resonance of a 
it like Hawthorne or the liquid 
wriiness of a name like Melville, 
i ko rejoice, with awe imd love, 
this charmed corner, because the* 
> Henry James is engraved in 
minds and hearts more deeply 
it can be engraved on any 
vial tablet. Its bearer 
cd both ibe royal and the 
jonplace ; wo remember him 
only for his still-living prose, 
because it contained the sensi- 
tlie temperament and the 
of an Anglo American who 
cast his lot with civilization, 
_ ambiguous word in our cen- 
lt of wars and turbulence. Saint- 
ire, amid the mysteries nf exist- 
t, he found and touched nru- 
dd emotions within the English- 
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^ „ . . James Roose-Brfflt_ 
■ ®1 Size Park Garden*. I** 1 

’ NW3. .■•:'■ ' - 

Mdrv Wollstonecroft 
whereabouts of any' ; 
letters of hers otlier i 
in the Pforzheimer andn»*"! 
lections, the Liverpool Cfoff 
. Boston Public ' and' HuiiffaffW 
Libraries. _* - 

1227 South 52dd P 
Nebraska 88106, USA, . :/ 

W. B. Vents: source , of 

mark ‘*our comnioil wFB* 
needs such sifting that *fc2 
would write k vfgortiw 
write it like a- learned 

I Faculty of Letters 
Sciences, UmversJfJ 

" t . • • — * • ... «!.*•' 
fin the - • ' • V-:' 


ng peoples. He died long 
. io 1916, in the first period of 
liin'j travail ; and we bow our 
■It today with the respect and 
our wo give to those traus- 
irioE Imaginations which by the 
the word alone — the word of 
cammon tongud — speak the lan- 
ce of humanity, create new . 
rid*, attempt out of some inner 
{Mattings to arrest the universal 
tnstucnce. 

ll*«f James as no other writer 
Mad in memorable language what 
Brwtbme .called “.our old home ” 
nhb ibe new- home from which he 
cwe-frdta which he came as a . 
Jfcigman to llvo forty years and 
we n nls life in England mid in 
' Lou (fended metropolis. He took 
msd ia Bdton Street, near the 
wmuf of - Piccadilly, exactly a 
Mired years ago when the United 
was celebrating the first con- 
« ' it's secession. Today, 
jmwiho year of tho second cele- 
P® 8 We may say that Henry 
JSjtljMomes q particular symbol 
« 6»flry as won as I otters — for 
**i.4s America tried to secede 
toa history, with tho dream of 
ktim fie novo Its o:tn history, it 


£t«ry James, among the fiasr, 
■» r«ognfzQd tliat history Is con- 
Jg and that it never hup pens 
Prolog to plan ; indeed that man 
P» Wst noblv and wisely when 
f pnbraces rather than repudiates 


. . . . . ... . 

.! . Mi"l' . :;-L^ ;; - ■/;'■ v - si-'.' ^ Ton- 
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.^■7 James settled in Bolton 
*ja w;1876 lq tile Victorian soot 
wJ* 0 ^ ’■ possesslhg but few 
2™ptances. Pb settled con- 
?Jwh, and We even know that 
FNUlrst morning he ate o break- 
f* 4 ®! bacon .and eggs and slices 
?p an. ebequisite” English loaf 
ptups pf ;tea served by a dark- 
& ii?" 1 “.whose voice sounded to 
P Hke the voice of a duchess. 

Wars .later he recorded the 
oP fhi* rite of passage: “I 
P 3,]?dging at 3 Bolton : Street in 
: Md ' there-. I .h.ave 
S^nsQ undl today.v (Today was 
S^'L J b ?7o" lived much there, 

« much, thought much. learned 
*3 Ponced ntuchj the little 
Evj7 tofflished ibpartment ought 
y # toored to me. I came' to Lon- 
IL“t K c0, hplete stranger and 
fcnU * i, know much too many 
shi* abioluinont commie 

cpatpopoliten^ fingrican • 
.'.IS bbrasQS and .his 


sroncert-at a moment, when 
'.JW* St ul crossing S' cOnti- . 



i ■' • 41 .••■. » 

• ..Barry Htubph'ri^ 

, Aubrey. Beaiikley ' ;£'■ j • 
-. .. Peter Ackroyd.on- r>. 
the Auden Genertdo 11 ,:j : 

f dward de BOno.dn - . ? , 
uckmlnster Fuller i | 

: Bryan Robertsonton . y : 

i^seph Ryfcwprto 

■ * i" 

i /Raymoiui .Chaildier. ■. 

•Take another le iL .ir>'f NV * 

... ^ »— 
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■“» forei ?n 

t a,- r e - Jived - not as a tourist 
h ;ta fiuL* ked t0 caJ i hlmsplf, 
(ttbaij^^Vvant stranger ”, He 
Si fii^ii^to-d-Cambridae boat 
the Tlerby : he 
‘ nreri^t,* U l$* ls ^d the churches , 
kd-*! aulitary. dis- 
tM^A^dWlhot j -fie Hooked at 
PTiPppy*! had ' 


in England's great houses. Hu i C - 
turnetl often to Westminster Abbey, 
to “ the beauty und grundeur ot 
the magnificent old CatEiedrnl ", U n 
one occasion to hear the choir sing- 
ing "Crossing the Bar” at Teunv- 
sun’s obsequies ; and he come' again ' 
to the buriul of his friend Robert 
Browning, musing on that figure nf 
modernity who was being entombed 
in titis corner. He wrote uf that 
occasion in his grand organ tunes 
of prose. “We possess a great man 
most when we begin to look at him 
thru ugh the plate glass of death." 
He said also that Browning hud 
spoken for " the fascination of faith, 
the acceptance of life, the respect 
for Its mysteries, the endurance of 
its charges, the vitality of the will, 
Lhe vuliility of character, the beauty 
of action, the seriousness, above all, 
of the great human passion 

All of this we might say far 
Henry Jmnes. One can never escape 
a sense In him of the conjunction 
of the modern and the old. Britain ] 
tnnk this modern young American 1 
to its heart. All those great spirits, 
who flow surround his rabler, had ] 
spoken to him. And in the way in ! 
which art is made, their utterances ' 
had found a new nnd surprising 1 
form flowing from the quill nr nib '■ 
of the transplanted New Yorker. 
England became “ home” during 1 
the years he sat beEore his toal fire, ’ 
the Bachelor of Bolton Street as 1 ; 
have called him, writing his novels : 
and tales about Americans in 
Europe, nnd Europeans in America. 
He faced as he wrote the feature- 
less, sooty brown brick wall across 
the way from his window — die wall 
of it great housb, Lord Ashburton’s, 
long since razed. It provided, as lie 
said, “ a vast convenient neutrality. . 

• His imagination had full undis- 
tractod piny as if he were before 
tlie curtain of a private theatre. The 
curtain rose when lie left his lodg- 
ings and plunged into Victorian 
London, Victorian England. 

And sn his Forty crowded English 
years passed hs swiftly as years 

• pass; and yet when we look beck 
on them we see how they had a 

s cutely measured tread, .Boll oil . 
Street after twelve years gave way 
to De Voro Gardens; De Vere 
Gardens after another dozen yenrs 
gave way to Rye, in Sussox: and in 
the final time of Edward and George • 
he hud a room nt the Reform Club 
und later a flat in Chelsea. He left 
behind an exquisite book collect 
English Hours ; we have also In* 
pictures and scenes of Mo In Eng- 
land in his Essays in London or in 
the scenic opening of Thu Portrait 
of a Lady. lie could however deceive 
no one in England in snlto of his 
identification : Britons know ar once 
that this is hot an Englishman 
writing but an American looking 
on with a sense of the past and a 
sense of' history— for he notices 
details a British writer takes for 
granted. He was .loved for ins 
observation and attention, precisely 
because his was tho genius that 
gives itself to the sense of place. 

There came a moment in 1915 
, when the “observant ijyr 
could be n stranger no longer^ It 
was painful, to be qaJlefl alien m 
time of war, among a people lie 
had come, to call his own. la that 
; year he Ibid his allegiance at the 
feet of those he- wanted to call h Is 
countrymen, ..“a poor thing but 
, mine own ”, as he wrpte to the than 
J Prime Minfctfer. Britain responded 
. by bestowing upon Henrv James the 
[ Order of Merit, which Meredith had 

• worn and Hardy wore, and T. b. 
t Eliot would wear in a later genera- 
- tion. Writing, as he wept for -the 
I young dead, Henry James spoke 04 
f “this decent and daundew paople 

e —a phrase' Winston Churchill. 

remembered in the' second, Pf ri ^i 
• of travail and used . in one of. ms ; 
]’ speeches. Thus did J*mj»* words 
3 go out to the entire woild in -tne 
[! time of the great ordeal. 
s' Some critics bavB spoken j of 
l. Henry James as tho ghata w P ‘ mn a 
n the novel: they said I that Ae 

it did for the novel what the B&ro 
F, achieved fop the - dramtffc fbrnu 
e Tames found the novel a marvenmis 
ft ioosT uninhibited . form flMgg- 
ie 'telling Dlcafesque and .chronicle, 

s- how man lopka at ijfe. a5d usesAji 
hati* tn ficrion'.tho kind or per* 




Signpost in the cemetery at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


modern movement. In his transcen- 
dent way he makes us feel the coin-i 
man scene, the common emotion, 
with a .kind of Shakespearean 
nobility. " Shelley is a light, Swin- 
burne is 'a sound. Browning tiionc 
is a temperature.” This was his 
man tier or high summary. His words 
still pass current among us ; not a 
week but some phrase is quoted in 
our contemporary journals, as ivc 
would quote an oracle. “ Never say 

f 'ou know the last word about any 
luman heart ”, James wrote once ; . 
it is the first sentence of a short 
story. “ Art makes life, makes 
interest, makes importance ”, lie 
said, at the end. 

His portrait hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, painted by the 
master, John Singer Sargent. A 
tablet remembers his funeral in 
Chelsea Old Church. Ills ashes 
were taken to ’America and 
smuggled through the customs — for 
it was a time of war, suspicion was 
general and his next of kin did not 
want them defiled by inspectors 
und customs officers. They were 
quietly buiiud in the James family 


plot in Cambridge Cemetery and 
years later W. H. Auden visited the 

S lot and wrote his poem “At the, 
irave of Henry James " remember- 
ing the ■’ dear addicted Artist one 
of his masters. The ashes of Henry 
James He in New England, this son 
nf New York, of Washington 
Square. The word “now” is ever 
present in the New World. But a 
round blue plate signals his resi- 
dence- in De Vero Gardens, and his 
home in Sussex belongs now to the 
.National Trust. 

Today we have lire final, the 
supreme tribute of Old Brkain, and 
I am reminded of the words which 
Edmund Goss-c, then librarian of the 
House of Lords, wrote in The Times 
on the day after Henry James’s 
funeral. “ As we stood around Hie 
shell of that incomparable brain, of 
that noble and tender heart, .it 
flashed across me that lo genera- 
tions yet unawakened to a know- 
ledge of his value, tlie Chelsea Old 
Church must forever be the Altar 
of the Dead.” Gosse wos alluding 
in a story of James’s called "The 
Altur of the Dead Ha then added ; 


“ Ha was ' a supreme art Is i ; but 
what we must remember and repeat 
is that he.wns a hero ... ail Eng- 
lish hero of whom England shall be 
proud.” Gosse was prophetic as he 
spoke of the gallantry and beauty of 
the novelist's final years In the ser- 
vice of tlie wounded, his total devo- 
tion to England's sufferings in the 
war. It is James tho hero— a hero . 
of the humane and beautiful acts of 
life and art, in a word of civiliza- 
tion, whom we now remember. And 
If Lhcre Is an Altar in Chelsea that 
belongs to James's personal history, 
today there is set up here in its 
place another kind of Altar that 
belongs both to the national pan- 
theon and to the world. Henry 
James wrote of Browning in West- 
minster Abbey, "the Abbey never 
'strikes us so benign aurly as when 
we hnve a valued voice to commit 
to silence til ere. For the silence is 
articulate after all We rejoice in 
this benign articulate silence, under 
these high arches, these dim tran- 
septs. For in a symbolic sen so the 
great Abbey now grandly entombs 
him. 


Gan we forgive him ? 


By Stephen Wall 
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The Language nnd Style of Anthony 
Trollope 

238pp.- Andrfi Deutsch, £5.7iL_ 

“ Whet a pity It i* tlva * 50 powerful 
nhd idiomatic a. writer should be so 

rett Browning’s . mixed . feelings 
about Orley Farm — expressed hi a 
letter to Isa Blagden— were shared . 
by her husband: “Robert insists 
on my putting down such phrases 
'as these: ‘The- Cleeva was distant 
from Orley two miles, though » 
could not be driven under five , 

« One rises up tiie hili‘ * As good ns 
Mm* 4 Possessing more Acquire- 
ments than he would have darned 
at Harrow'.” Although full of 
admiration for Trollope as ,a 
“ first-rate " writer, she concludes ■ 
severely: “ It’s - always worth 

while d be correct." Other j 
readlrs of the period wert 
also disturbed bv such solecisms, 
■and Donald SmatWs Critical Her- 
itago volume on Trollope, which 
includes ■ these remarks, tweak i a 
nerslstent if muted muffdlur of 

similar complaints from 
Although he . doesr not - mention 
these am temporary carings, John 
W. Clark's book Tne LiMguqge and 
Style of Anthony: Trollope does 
-show in detail the sbrt of gremmfl- 
tical faults of which Trollope; was 
guilty. Trollope -wrote so much so 
ouicklv that It is, not surprising 
! that ^ Ills n^ge was scmet mes ln- 
ednsistant -and occasionally slo* 
S Where he is JqqorrecU-oyer 
disagreements In number,; using 
“who” for “whoni” wid Vice ; versa, 
and 'so on— it S often hedaiae . he 
■echoes colloquial' practice, father 
1 fftST Observes J strict .• propriety; 


despite the immense labour It must 
hnve cost him; he Is pleasantly 
candid- about the difficulties of- 
making exact statements nbout the 
prose of tho forty-two novels (out 
of forty-seven) that he has gone 
through. His tolerance, however, 
has its limits : he is much 

shocked — -as well he might he — to 
find in The American Senator n 
vulgarism - such as this, coming; im- 
plausibly from the lips of Lord 
Rufford : " Go up to your rdom at 
once, dearest, and lay down.” Pro- 
fessor Clark shakes his head tQOL- as 
many others have* done, over Trol- 
lope^ facetious nomenclature — the 
solicitors Slow .add Bideawhile, thq 
i doctors Fillgrave and R orach i Id; 

. Gathorum Castle, seat of the Dukes 
. of Omnium, and the. rest. 

This regrettable habit was .maln- _ 
talned by Trollope throughout his 
career, but other kind* of playful 
language and arch allusion are 
shown by Professor Clark' ; to dec- 
line In frequency in the novelists 
later /years— as one wo uld . expect, 

. given tKe, tendency, of his work to 

' ; ' 

that many renders of Trollope must 
have had. The sections on Trol- 
lope’s use ■of' slang (a vital element 
In his- characterisation' of the 
young), oil . Uterary ' echoes' (with 
Shakespeare ;far in the lend, but 
with Dickens making a good show* 


subject ns Hugh Sykes Davies'* 
1960 article. In the Review- of 
English Literature, The chapter 
“ Character versus Plot” Is largely 
mithologicnl, and has • little to say 
about Trollope's remarkable de- 
velopment of a kind of interior 
monologue. The chapter ■*' Trollope 
tho Preacher ” again roliea ou 
longlsh extracts In which the 
novelist sermonizes, but does 
not sufficiently pander whether 
the views • thus expressed tally 
with Trollope's sympathies as they 
can be deduced from his dramatiza- 
tion of his characters' situations. It 
becomes clear,, in fadt, that Profes- 
sor Clark is not enpugb of a critic 
to moke the best use- of the results 
of ills admirable diligence. It Is a 
pity, .too, that the uook has ho 
.index/' ■ • 


ing), on references to tRo Bible ! 
. and the Book of Crimmoti Praydr 
(far mote . readily : pifckfea ; tip by 

■ readers " who wete regular '.onumi- 
goers), and on phrases which are 
now obsolete or have changed- in. 

. meaning— all this information will . 
.interest general readers of Trollope 

■ ■ and could bo. of " value . to future . 

editors of his novels.. | 

It is whan' r^ofessor Clark comes 
'.to consider Trollope’s style— Jn so 
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The Coming of Ibc Book 
The impact of printing 14501/100 
Fob wo reveals not onlv ilie 
technical preconditions, hut alsu 
rjie social pressures which 
shaped the epoch-making 
transition Tram the manuscript 
io the printed page. No book 
has better conveyed how 
revolutionary the impact of 
printing actually was in enrjy 
modern Europe. 

384 pages index August C12.00 
Witold Kula 
An Economic Theory 
of the Feudal System 
Present oil on bp Fernand Braude I 
Qua of the first serious 
essays to propose an economic 
theory of tho particular 
ratioiui/iy governing production 
fn n feudal agrarian system, 
u Braud ?* predicts that 

become a milestone in 
historical I research *•. 

& diagrams, one map. 
208 pages Index August £5.75 

*lRE*OV PUBLISHED 
Max Webar 
The Agrarian Sociology 
of Ancient Civilisations 

eHC J L V^ Iica , tlon of tliis 
« J ?!S orJcaI synthesis 

for the first time anywhere 

Germany reveals a new 
Max Weber to students of 

" . h L s / ory flnd sociology. 
frmffAtaMu stwep of history 
mastery of tho details . . . 
tne book is a welcome event ■" 

««» Two iJa7JTsTo 

The Transition from 
Feudalism to Capitalism 

tmJ 1 ?', ? odne » 

inis debate between such 
Jj®* ur ? s a ® ®ohh» Sweezy. Hill ' 
Takahasltf, Lefekyre and ■ J 

Smon? 1 ls t 0 j 8 the most 

famous episodes in the 

development of post-war 

BSi rt hed 11 “> rm for the 
frafef* with 
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Be literally dared not exclude liim 
from the succession. Otherwise 
James would have revealed the 


then 

John 


our own What was th f*w. but j n uJ 
n_ Roman Catholic? A - sub**** **— -.. n> r 

J» u, w wiiuiu nave revealed the Pointed our in uuke nf fiT* 16 * 

secret of Charles’s Own long-term rnn^«hf P °i Ul ? s > * h cre was often expresses her In!! 08 ®* 
Catholicism. Her imnlKi»S^7h™ Sf J ” b jf d ° ub f. « to whether ele g«»t and | 0 

KJftf, vere Cathol.c or merely had 2" «» her hook a ll pror 4 
Catholic sympathies: ho cites the Her very 

Sse ,"iL MP^arrjrmg i„m, 'a.i>i..<l £ i, 


is a tricky and elu- 
k?1 Sce!t about which political 
• have expressed con- 

f,, i^ disagreement. The criteria 
’iesentmion may . be made so 

if 


As subject. Mrs V £» be made so stringent that create or choose among precedents, 

in by JanesD,j u y " t hia IieJfc, Krliamcntary government* lltc state of frnnchisal unsophistica- 
exnw«* S U , uke of |fa£9B» ■ -- noriv competition and ini i- tiim indicates' that “elections hml 


r . . Her implication is that 

Nell Gwynn had a name for Jtuncs m ', vould L . ha y e . acknowledged 
Duke of Monmouth : she called him Monmoutl1 as his heir, if he could. 
Prince Perkin. With her usual The whole question of Charles Il’s 


*Kirdfld OS repl 


horited from liis falser Charles II reign 
the pretensions from L ‘ -■ ■ 


is 


throughout 
a fascinating one 


tarrying In 1667 i us 5EfigS *\ K originating 


306pp. Cambridge Univeruiy Press. 
£7.5(1. 


not yet loomed large in the elite’s 
consciousness, let alone the popu- 
lar one”. Thlri condition should 
doubtless be primarily ascribed to 
the comparatively low level of con- 
flict within the political nation in - ■■ - — — r - - 

oenicu - - , Queen Elizabeth’s time. The first 

,. r P aii. B ii.' i ' uue, nuu a >u mivu mese svmoatiiip« in Mag s OBuariis *nt amIi; could be represented ut a . four decades of the . seventeenth against innovation and on hclinlf of 

Sssa of - ssras: howerer - — » -«• 

, t* ■ saa stnty, me Kings Catholicism. Only one the best ir * - - 11 " • * 

to the f“ n fi ' 


n hI f & ' vas obviously passible for the J? r eckon j as D^Sdil mporic 
;■ anJ f t0 |}nve these sympathies, in- k,n 8 s bastards : ” ’■* 


tenders, Monmouth 
even if he stood closer 1UC 
throne than Perkin Warbeck. But 10 “S - 
unlike Lady Jane Grey. King Mon- received 


«*5SSs£ H, te.S L " t ■ ” - - 


<n _ —New Society 
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W.pate, Ih** WR S , SSf 
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ss ans. s^sp sreajr&e 

«« S5.'3!r»,sr ss “v. 

for bis rebellion against 
uncle James II, less than six a 
uftcr tjie death of his father 

,,leas fo *’ »n«f 

Zo..,. ■ widow Catherine of -"Nfiorin Catholicism towards that at"h, : i J nU!.VuK U 5 ca Dy niel1 ' disgust f ia crle rumour evert*. 

Swaic ° ne » ° f tl,ose wonien who n f * i enum « deathbed convert on Dudi«?' ^f h £i d con version. Louise f«*»tance? It sbonlTbem 

Sk - ■wls - eme ^ o n “uror of jsn PS 5 SlaprttL*? ^ fta, gaasr** 

only „ 1 > a “ 1 . eri n^«. last nl 
hbed «4 fli though the whisoS 

- I - V — vmiiik M i.HTiimin i- * II in Hin Qa* 1 » IWn* .,■?** 

•talnly not 


•■nation, since during f? me sort. But like everyone else feSr«i r at W ic , distress, only ( 


The electorate aroused 

By Perez Zagorin 


he made so stringent that 

riiamcmary . govern menu __ _ . . . 

r nariv competition land mu- turn indicates that “elections had 

i oiffrase will f^ 11 to . 1,0 • 

^Hcd as ilpresentatlvc. Hobbes 
•hat his absolute sovereign, 
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The Rcprcscnlatlvc uf the Pcuplc > 
Voters and Vuting in England under 
the Early Stuarts 


obtaining 
seventeenth 
Richard 
that 
whole 


through an examination of the 
county and borough franchise. The 
largest number of voters was ill 
the counties with their uniform 
forty-shilling freehold franchise 
based on- the fifteenth-century sta- 
tute. Although the forty-shilling 
freeholder is often identified as the 
celebrated prosperous yeoman. In- 
innation had eroded tne property 


ictious in borough 
charters yielded before the trend 
uf opinion partial to an enlarged 
electorate. 

As a consequence, by 16*11 the 
freeman franchise, which guve the 
vriLc to all males possessing the 
freedum of the town, was far the 
most numerous of the various kinds 
of parliamentary borough fran- 
chises. The latter are conveniently 
set out in an appendix from which 
London Is inexplicably omitted. 
There were eighty-three freeman 


Poriy-fuiir riiiiaiiiiiencu-v of which 
f mu icon were cmimif.s, were prub- 
alily c< mu*s ted m least three limes. 
At least four) ecu contests occurred 
in 1604, forty in 3624, .uni in 1640 
at least. sixLy constituencies were 
fnnghi fur the Short Par I i ament and 
eigluy constituencies for tho Long.. 
(In this latter year there were 257 
constituencies altogether.) Thu r>ipiil 
increase of coiuesis under* cores tliu 
likelihood that elections, uccotn- 
|>anied by appeals to voters, 
unproved the political knosvltJge 
and awareness of the elect nr me- 
an d pmbahly of cut-lookers, loo. 

This wus n transitional elecrnral 
scene whose uitfarnkllnr nature and 
requirements cundi dates and poli- 
tical men ■ only slowly fathomed. 
Although tentative -in his judgment. 
Dr Hirst thinks it produced greater 
freedom and Independence in vot 


r<."ii'iiii.tl, tliL-u its iiieuil't'r.i v.i'iL 1 
repu.'seii[.itive mily in vwry liimh.-d 
st-if.f. Wl* i o tliev reprtsem.il in*, 

hm-.L'vet, in the different '■«n»e nl 
i < ■?. pitnsiY ciie>s tn const it Hunts ? 
Th.it, indeed, I hey often were, and 
in ;i final section Hr Hirst deals 
with the rel.itinnship between ilieiu 
unci ill use- who sent them 10 parli.i- 
nufiti. Corporations and liu.il 

cuiiiiuiinirics expected members to 
he (heir spokesmen and prosecute 
their interests. They frequently 
gave them instructions and received 
com mu mentions from them respect- 
ing grievances to lie redressed and 
benefits sought. MPs were thus 
not isolated front pressure, but 
endeavoured to render service to 
the represented, While such ser- 
vice usually centred on local needs, 
in due enurse it embraced general 
public affairs, especially as 
Charles I’s religious policy and 
financial demands came to be uni- 
versally resented as a major griev- 
ance. The picture as alienation from 
the Court increased was one of a 
development of the sentiment of 
accountability, of parliament as a 
trust pud of what has elsewhere 
been termed w constituency con- 


ing, and he cites some evidence of sc ions ness on rhepa rt ofni embers 

W!a’ where’aii’ subjects a re present qualification, so that evenquite poor franchises (including London), com- reinahi^d ^ess^IndeDen^ent 10 elecwrat ® and subjects. 

SSer in person or by such as men, cottagers and “fellowes with- pared to the next highest categoiy, however not for the ran- N ? wonder Joyalty to the monarch 

, ...i M ^it u lnuo rlnnupH rh«ir nm olurfc mialii hnvn tJm vntp. the thirty-four corporation fran* s,| hL w 1 l, i nawever, not ror me ren IJC r |, 


prosch to har own childlessness. 

Violet WvndUnm has written 
K % °C Prince p eikin, 

mi C n ;J h , C Pralas ^nt Duke 
dlgntfied than Nelly’s 


oM?er l thmSS tI °ei, 0 * ^ di|, e«ion accepted 
or Her thoughts. She sees in Mon- ^ 

32 U r.S, ^f°. tostan ? bastion against us^h?i- M ^° n i.f en, fJ. ns t0 Intrigi 
tne Catholicism of James ir and «’ w d *J this official dearhh 
helicves that his very presence ’ Avon S2" vfir ? ion “cau ? Did tho ki. 


heir. The weakness of 
character (which Mrs h™ 

It u cotes, while pleading f«b 
frequently express e*d t? n r n a ^vourlte son) oeoai 
awareness of liow fatal cuchVsten S t0 C,la f lej H: II 
nnglit be to hls royal cause He rh° 0 b ?] ,ly Was ,^ 8 favourite 

parauo/ac, for 2, Clwries^ actually had to t, 


;ue became quite 


deathbed ample in 1655 at hei^ews that hi« % . a ona ^ 
f 0,ne bito the opep aHa, f*J£X mother oSi ££ □ c i“! 

E£ES5^5 EfiS®P®af5 MSSslSW 


«d b PS^.’sssSh^ass sajsii- 

the pains and struggles ofa VeTonH SPj n ? ng u the 
civil war.*’ Thurwnc ® d . id be beco 


u ! “ aHcana did he bprnm7‘I' n Alternatively there 
Thu, w « t],e proper tlrae Y„ 


..uesTl'M' 1 < S, ly “ the ruin of a brother ZT ot ‘>aad m,d did mVitimSj 
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novel. Hints of the thaE«kM r 
sqes have appoared widely loom 


a voluntarily have derived their 
personal right unto ”. So con- 
'd, it has been usual. for modern 
iib historians to view the 
i parliament as far more 
niative than were Contlnen- 
issemblics at the time. The 
I and by no means unjustified 
Is that the greater re presen- 
capacity of the House of Co ni- 
nes due in part to the fact 
it contained a much larger 
iber of members (467 in 1604) 
were actually elected. Ppr- 
niary representation, in short, 
ved, as G. R. Eltoh put it, “ » 
t proportion of tho. nation” 
was true of similar institutions 
ihere. 

ibis leaves open, however, a per- 
Axing theoretical question implied 
bf Hooker, How could those sub- 
|ku legally unable to vote derive 
iptnonal rfght to others to repre- 
xat them ? It also leaves open a 
significant 'factual question. Whar 
people and proportion of the nation 
xtre iavolved in represen tifti on by 
n&ai of the electoral process ? 

It if » this point that Derek 


out shirts , might have the vote. 
Furthermore, Sir Edward Coke and 
other lawyers found grounds to assi- 
milate copyholds for life or lives tn 
a freehold interest lit land ; even 
leaseholds for lives may. have fallen 
within the legal definition of a free- 
holder. The effect was to lower the 
tenurial barrier to voting, for copy- 
holders and leaseholders were more 
plentiful than freeholders. Of course, 
we don’t know how much men who 
accordingly met the tenurial condi- 
tion were awnre of their electoral 
privilege or claimed it. Still, there 
is evidence of copyholders voting 
and of contemporaries noticing their 
participation even if they disliked 
it. In addition to the anomalies nf 
Tenure, sheriffs had no official lists 
of freeholders or qualified voters to 
control access to . elections. On 
occasion, even 'women attempted to 
vote, and there seems to have been 
no legal disqualification ngRinst 
them. All these circumstances made 
for uncertainty as to the suffrage 
and must have weakened the 
requirements. They tend to support 
Dr Hirst’s significant conclusion that 
the county franchise was “ consider- 
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tlonal " terms ■“ constitu ' medieval society "that rh« r ature of w,th greater "darft aaiW! l lUers 10 dema,ld . ou 5 *f he dn,e or modern historians since 

produces a ' , T doin 1 f so, he in 137c could «« t,e Commons Occasionallv his riaarouslT mi For strangely, in spite of have supposed. . 

coherent oxSSn„h* pIai,s, bla and handknowle^B^nf “Jif mucb flrst ' Uvo approaclt (in f 1 lfln 8'Staudiiig centrality of pnr- Concurrently, the borough elec, 

matters turned .► l0n why thecout TtMh^f arCRlla of the SSS^SnS « Wl# 1 ? ■ • o£ English torate was also expanding, not only 

whnt is 1 moire V focidmia?^ » ^orieitraphy. In spite nE the con- because a number of boroughs were 

“ 1WP “"“ "’ J 

meaieva! government 


chises where the choice of members 
was exclusively vested in the gov- 
erning body. Prevalent in most or 
the larger towns, tho freeman fran- 
chise could take in many men well 
down the economic scale, and in 
some communities nearly half or 
even the larger part of adult males. 

Dr Hirst thus contends that the 
House of Commons directly repre- 
sented a broader cross-section than 
only the gentry and a small number 
of the better-off urban and rural 
subjects. Ho estimates the urban 
electorate at about 50,000, and the 
toi.nl potential electorate in 1641 at 
about 300,000 out of a population 
of maybe 4.5 million, or between 27 
per cent and 40 per cent .nf the 
adult mole population. Unfortun- 
ately, he makes no comparative 
estimates for earlier dates, hut. the 
growth of the electorate In the ways 
described is surely undeniable. And 
this fact alsn supports Lite inference 
that the conflict between the Court 
mid the Country and the ensuing 
breukdnwn of 1640-42 should be 
seen against the background of 
•widening electoral participation 
which probably exposed a lmge 
amount of men to a bit uf political 
education. 


son that coorcion diroctcd their 
voices — it rarely did— but because 
the deference and subordination en- 
graved in the hierarchic sociqty Icil 
common folk to comply with their 
superiors. Tenants were likely m 
vote ns tholr landlords wished. 
Urban voters may have been freer, 
but among thorn as well independ- 
ence was the exception, not the 
rule. 

Political conflict, however, cnuld 


us die divinely appointed head was 
ovarshadowed by loyalty to parlia- 
ment as (ha rcprescntailvo body. 
” Tn many in both parliament and 
cuuiiLry by 1G41 ”, Dr Hirst com- 
ments, “the pcoplo were no lnngcr 
merely to be governed, but they 
wore to act In parlncrship with their 
representatives in the House” This 
impression is perhaps somewhat 
overdrawn, but If even partly true, 
one reason was that parliament still 
had little cause to fear an insur. 


disturb the pattern. Dr Hirst shows .gent populace. The absence of such 


plausibly that a wider franchise did 
not necessarily mean .a more radi- 
cal electorate or one especially 
attuned to national controversies. 
While it may have given candidates 
more of an inducement to canvass, 
and perhaps encouraged contests, 
county and urban communities 
were primarily concerned with their 
immediate problems rather than 
with remoter national ones. In the 
Ions run, though, local differences 
and rivalries were gradually col- 
oured by and subsumed witlnn the 
deepening division in the kingdom 
between the Court and the Cnmi- 
uy. The intensification oE conflict 
stimulated an approach to voters 
based on politics and Issues instead 
qf personalities and patronage. By 



m 1628, n rising political excirenwnc 

Two chapters on elections them- . an( j ajl orientation adverse . |o 
selves- focus upon (he degi'ce or « courtiers’’ was noticeable in elec- 
independence In voting behaviour t | ons> And (ho climactic elections 
and the impact of political differ- of jg4Q i with their extensive elec- 
tioneering and lienvy turnout of 





fyweniatibn at this period is h the borough between an ascendant 
7«d subjoct. Wo liavo ' " "™ M " 


cnees on the electorate. Central to 
both topics is the frequency of elec- 
tion contents, since the competition 
of candidates- emphasized the 
importance of voter participation 
while making election more than a 
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1 976 
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attack on n- omiaa .a rB .was discontent with *' 


issues. 


know., oligarchy and some opposition group muomonB C: "JBJ 

£T.j° a . cawal and fragmentary perhansallted to an Smii fiixabeth. were still.by no 

7i 11 representation nmoun- man .f“ r * 1 “ l “SJJJffi meanS the regular thing In 1G40. 

ihli5° W h w0rk0d - Moreover, teUSSf of But from the account given by Dr 

and e , pocent ye a « have wh- of local nralilec i and issues i ni HIrs[ . we ^ saa ^ 1Bt t i, ey we ra 

E a vigorous debate among » p rl m ?I y j 1 5, u ted return steadily adding a new dimension to 

wtorlans concerning the meaning would- lead to a disputea rmurn . e nmpnfar-v-- life. Not onlv were 


Sovernment,' and' hurt ■ .“W/ 1 aQ d . ParliaL 
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Hirst we can sea that they were 
steadily adding a new dimension to 

swryssafi? sssss i 

S® banchise reform in the later the franchise. wh®t is suggestive is 


lfiwi '"}*.(■ 11 iaC reform in , tho later 
. s “scusslon has been con- 
Tr 1 irt at least semi-ignorance 
extent and operation of the 


^ tx - 7 "W MWLtTUiQ ! 

W^rSia mon^±l I “» u d Northern La dj. 



they becoming much more frequent, 
but they were apt to occur in the 
huger, . more populous cqn- 
stituenqles. Only &eve»ty<une con- 
stituencies (about a fltlrd). Includ- 
ing only six counties, were never 


voters, reveal, as Dr Hirst remarks, 
"a new world” compared to earlier 
ones. What was emerging, then, was 
“an electorate . . coining to think 
in terms of national* issues, and an 
elite . . . prepared to accept this 
and an peril to it ... in tliosd 
terms 

. Although the House of- Commons 
may hove directly represented as : 
much os' a third of adult male sub- 
jects, it- was none .the less an aris- 
tocratic assembly, an elite of. the 
elite, composed mostly at knights 
and landed gentlemen diversified by 
some 1 lawyers and Fewer merchants.-. 
If representation, means, ae aorne.- 


to pursue tho nleasures. of ^Hlr r ^ aV s no heed to the 

era retreat, far . distant ^ fSTj^cal equlvocarions in the idea 
court at which she had ^ "l" represser ' 
youth. : ■■■■■ 'I? 8 '. *ens 


E ^ port Number for | 

1976 «JV^,. P n 


I °pt^rtuwlty 

;SE* » «nd 4hwmihp 


s' Clifford Is 
t ! ‘*°r succes- 
family lands in 
Tne Earl of 


■ aashmptio'n that the 

wars 


i in voting for mem- 

n^^i d *u^ ort ^ er ^ 10 decide whether parr 

mori than q r was the renreseptatlve of 

who were voters, 

in ' “fato’ral ntachlnerv Eunc- 

PC' J53£LJf We - about the relationship 

h Uveif So Tfitfrec'™? XHTOSS? 1 °u Sr W f and constituen- 

>y reaarHnH . '?°.¥ e : hablts, . but- wa bcwl lSQj jc//® questions Yefer to the era 

: Which culminated in the 

fasd&htf 1 Sl^ VVKn? a ?f J nherited con f?: 

if*® . at its commencement 


eseritatioti, 
isible asst 


bpt proceeds on 


y“ I, "“““- 2menc Declaration of In d open deace. which 
the CT&he^!i?^ n Ji ,0,Wc8 -I as usua1 ’ advocated the rights of man while 
rice w- T™nA presupposing negro slavery. , no 

and inflamed by SJXKtSS 


that while the Stuart monarchy like 
its predecessor strove to confirm 
aitd foster tight oligarchic rule in 

towns, the . House of Commons too^ counties, ' were never u rewi t»em«uvii. mwuw, ™ ™.““ 

S ganS?ally opUnJ for a ' ^J UO- Wtojm to ihg. 

larger electorate. 

Dr Hirst holds that by 1640-41 
tho . belief was widespread that 
** more people should be involved 
in the . electoral process V • ; The 
Commons’s preference _g 

broader construction of the borough 
franchise In disputed returns 
resulted' mainly fropi thp ,“£■ 

undue royal or aristocratic pressure 
Soh-cliJsa mectpral bodied M®as of 
liberty also -played d role. Needless 
to say, . they, were never carried to 
the democratic extreme of P r0 * 
posing that all men, much less 
women, should actually possess t{ia 

vote. As later with the American 


con corn reinforced opinion in the 
House of Commons favourable to 
borough franchise extension. Mem- 
bers later to be bjtterly divided 
politically agreed on this. Sir 
Slmonds D’Ewcs In 1641 may have 
voiced a widespread conviction when 
he said, in words reminiscent of 
later Leveller arguments, that “the 
poorest man ” should vote because 
“ it was the birthright of the sub- 
jects of England”. A century had 
passed since the last .big plebian 
revolt, the agrarian rebellion of 
1549, and parliament and the guv* 
□rn'mg class were more fearful nf 
danger front the king than from ilia 
people. 

These ' are lacklustre days for 
representative, government. In many 
countries Ir has. proved a fraud or 
a failure. In some countries, of (he 
democratic West, electorates nro. dis- 
illusioned by its weaknesses. Wan- 
ing confidence and authority have 
encouraged cynicism about it? value 
and futurei Dr Hirst’s book recalls 
to us an earlier age. when the first 
great representative system .was 
assuming a more modern form and 
about to .become the focus of one of 
the biggest revolutionary struggles 
in Europe. It Is a work of outstand- 
ing interest, containing iinportniit 
new information and suggestive 
Judgments. The appendixes are to 
be commended for ihe compendious 
details they supply concerning the 
franchise, voting, and the electorate. 
Altogether It sign I ficoutly. augments 
understanding - ot eariy modern par- 
liamentary history rid politics and 
-the background - to tne English 
Revolution, 


[ i&te e ron y ne 80 r m rf i T t C° r, t£ t KeVs?^ ^Commons 1 * Committee 
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Ideologist to the house of Hanover 



llji'iil Ilium*. iht 1 iiuliiit-ul jiliiUj. 
•■fiplitfi. ii ii character discovered 
•"MX mi'inly. (i it as flume the 

iiiiiuiuii ivIiii liecame fiiuuuis in 
Hie cigljieemli century, and Ihmie 
Hie fountainhead of modern philo- 
sojdiy ivJiii cdjnivriit-d the twentieth. 
It we are new toJd more abuuc 
another Ifumc, it is not because Dun- 
can Forbes set out to produce a 
political philosopher; bis concern 
was rather to recover “the real 
historical Hume " with all “ rhe 
thick ness and complexity of the lex- 
ture of the past ” He has celled his 
hook Hume's Philosophical Politics 
“Muse I 1 ?. sees 1,10 wnole of Hume’s 

WDrk — Dhilosnnliv &<»«• hi... 


vice versa. The result, Mr Forbes 
coiic hides, is UJI “exclusively sucio- 
ingical i il(!H oF sociuty mid j t . 


By Shirley Robin Lefwin 

IPS 


i «, *. n . 1,1 aauuLV nil u lit 

rules , sin table for ru|il.iciiix> the 
religious contract theory, which 
bad grown obsolete. 


*•**“»««« circumstances and 
oPlW'briiitics**. What Mr 
^writes as rhe “eon. 
1.!“'^ J " Hume comes from the 
/act that everything he wrote was 
w»«£ aed to Rive the established 
£K2T}“ r 1 * s , ,rne , a P'opcr in tel- 
Jfffc&i foi,ndMtori ' is un- 

doubtodly a- new Ifumc. Is ho 

Mr Forbes believes that Hunm'x 
C3 B *2? nn,l! of P° I,tic al education 

Jlf 1 ?' P u »s- The first was n 

in,,?? 8 " religious " and. therefore i 
"« Provide the truly "seem , 

nufced^K* 0 ?, mau and ™ fBls rc - ' 

al'id' value" hiSrmh™» i 

tn Tn Ce funded an the Nuw- t 

WTffi .! 

vSad ES? Bln S T,M really . a re- o 

i 

the - s(mio ''kO«uF jh wvich,, s 

revolution nrn,» ■ 8 - . scientific ” "y 
bad altered FrevIou * century ' 

uni verse. The nosho?^* 10 ” t ‘ ,c 

theory D f '‘ J K“l "K. 0 .««* p 

W’.izj, firtm, 3 ”?™ 0, »«S0ti0ll " ], 

MSI | 


t BJ .^second part of Hume’s "pro. 
1 ! ^ according to Mr Forbes. 

3 *“£ ta te ®ch Ins contemporaries iin 
i "“'tilde to political issues th. 

1 in«“ df/ eV p e JIL| t ! ! T 1 j roni e »^angei- 
• u » “ie established government 

; Hume must not be identified £: 

i rithe^T&h^ 1 ’ Fur i es w«ns us, with 
either Whies or Tories, For he con- 

i «t«ri ed i p0 * 1 “ a,w «JS from the 
■ tatnoK 0 ^ of an “impartial spec- 
tator whose concern was to inodcr- 

! ?i^n« aity r conE ( i ct and rhe destruc- 
! of, reckless malcontents. If 

Pobtical opinions changed 
i" wus not because he hii>| moved 
m what some describe us n M can 
jarwHfre ” direction bm became 
& “w concern moved- him m 
rake different attitudes in new Hr 

cuSfon nC nf ‘ ii T,,l ? u « fl °ut his dis- 
cuss ion of Humes views on tiiA 

l»Hta of hi, d W Mr Forte di, 
rare *? n s»tivity to the nice- 

o rt p7„,r snaanr! -l*e 

corrective tor 5 „da view" of 

SL‘ry n,imSy 1,1 ,h0 j 


DUNCAN FORUI-S : 

Hume's Pfiilosophicaf Politics 
jp^PP' Cuuiliridge University Press. 


of rhe complexity of his subject mid 
his tnsistencc oil trying to sec Hume 
as a ivliole. Hut he has undermined 
h« enterprise by his declared anti- 
pathy to what he calls 

the nuernai lines uf communica- 
tion in the mtepretation of a 
given thinker, which In Hume’s 
case usually means trying Vo con 
“ to his phflosophj, 

as though he lived in a cocoon of 
Ills own spinning. 

" u,,t lcri landing. 
Mi Forbes appears to believe is 
someliow destroyed hy attending 
meticulously to tile words, the aram 
meins, the internal coherence 8 of 
what a writer chose to publish as a 

“ plidosop hy°” ^ Mr r aV h ClaSSified as 


S"‘t UCUion l » K beheves 

gsrfWflS^.’ss.Ss 

of mho r ht«? i ncludes a ^Iscussiou 
or other historians — Rapin, Rnline 


M?"l?o S i; 0n “ l<i °S™^ e «°refccte“b!; 


i-muemporarjes. No 

of the cash nexus 

1 * » v ‘ .naturally- follow ^ 


! ! 1h Ced ‘ni« problems of IntefnraSI 

«ftSSaSi#Sl 

mim 

Z £ fSfflSSST! 

landed in aZ B hIst01 ^ aild 

■ Kssrs, 

dongued, Mr Forbe, Z , | M L W,S , 

ttTS'ir/sf 

stb ,h h T s ssrf' o,t 7“ 

contemporaries. Nor foes he ggffl j 


why or how this anxiety to serve 
t mr strange new requirements or 

com*” .'!! >V T ,,a " reKull ° s,l0u,d h«ve 
come t„ dominate all of Hume's 

thought, or wily lie should have lire. 

Wnt “ “ Pbilosopliica, 

H„J ,,esc . , «*“ c « i011 * might more 
reasonably have been ignored hv 
someone who delilierateFy stmted 
as Macphorson did, from the me 
;>!■« that all thought is bm'an 
iiistriimcm for rationalizing econo- 
SS '"^‘Mts. On this view, 
^iilosophcrs and historians neces- 
sarily write to serve economic nr 
ether practical purposes® beiau» 
human beings do nothing else. In 
Fn5 L W °* d?> Pbdo&pliical ” wrii- 

iif 5Si° mos an lllusion , and there 
are only more or less abstract or 

deal in his book tells for ri,« . 

5iSi»SSfl F t® ' 


standing und i 

,L 'd with Hume? « ob ^ 
10 . Hobbes, which™ w tt 
DOtlces. What m.L ^ 
that Mr ?«■ 

"fort “re^ef ls r!'« 

'rr- a« »«ST ,!k 

gotin,,". Hc ao D °i " P ,^9 


^uiitiusion, and Mr Forh^'u 
s dls Hnguished writing | n die nast 

! ff^SMST Sfa T a 'Si 

! Ss?S?SJf5B3! 

Ihe foundation for Mr Forhet’c 

beSn C " secern ’’ 

"Shim "5^ 

ov J mn#r 5 . iutand ing to replace 
“ 1 nfl I 2, 0 i"Pii in order r o construct a 
new intellectual foundation for the 
Hanoverian establishment ’» , 

SvssastM 


. popular notion that 

; S!v.“;5r5p 

: g?3ArssMaft 

Mr Forbes S eems to Jam 

.ssEryat* hS ^- 

fc 1 ™; wo™ dh^ShTS 

He adds that .Hume's fusiiw 
arbitrary” in the HobbS 
because it was not “ m 
invention, but ratW 

front *Vh tU i ral,y i,,ventive 
froni that point of view ‘2 

This is a mystifying remsit 

not least because if HobtSdJ 

thing he sold that- raw , 

naturally inventive. And ii h 

cast plausible to a™ 

Hobbes s justice i s both *n» 

5"** arbitrary” hi just tin 

rhat Mr Forbes attributes lo H 
I Here are other passages 
where what Mr Forbes sin i 
Hume might serve as a pari 
-JfW*-. ^ short, Mr.F 
thesis obliges him to explal 
ignore, how Humes differed 
Hobbes. His neglect of this 
Is not just an unfortunate wn 
ls L Piu t of liis determination to 
philosophical issues. 

Tlie same aversion prevent* 
extended discussion of hutch 


It 

* 

wn: 

t 


-■•w aniiic aversion prevent* 
extended discussion of hutch 
from being any more cnlighud 
Mr ■ Forties addresses himself 
n blunt consideration of die *c. 
Bioiis character of Hutcbemt 
moral philosophy without req» 
lug that Christians may hare d*f 
cut theologies. Mr Forbes el»* 
that defenders of the- *>H 
nnuiio] luw theory- thought 
human nature” as a “stwett— 
value hierarchy * 1 , If .* struct utei 


. «Kv M means the hicr- 
^n^humau faculties that 
«■**$ Sw theorists insisted 
•S^at Hutcheson dearly 

' Hu ,ches(m refused to see 
•J 5 KJ [he seat of corrup- 
rtirted radically from 
RriX Views Of the rela- 
S reason and passion, 
fie Hutcheson denied the 
Si, of reason, to passion, 
have consistently be- 

Ictuiing, as Forbes sup ; 

Seal to " supernatural 
intrinsic to a certain 
S] of nature. As Hutcheson 
rejected this conception 
Ec when he revised the 
in of the passions. Ins theo- 
St have differed, though 
rt«ir consistently, from that 
nu* and Pufendorf with whom 
takes him to agree. 

Forbes nowhere denies that 
ihired, and possibly drew on, . 
koc’i view of the passions, 
i ibis 4s central both to his 
[gtrheion’s moral philosophy. 

[> Forbes dismisses this sub- 
k as part of a philosophical 

* which he considers irrele- 
p Ids enterprise. In doing so, 
W, be contents himself with 
aiag to Hutcheson all the 
M that Mr Forbes happens 
•due with Christianity or re- 
.Khhout asking which, if any, 

actually held. As his 
tbmt Hume rests partly oil 
tepretarion of Hutcheson, It is 

# is feel confident that Mr 
b bu unearthed the “ historU 
Sme. 

Fubej does sense some of the 
an that his secular-religious 
Ssrr Imposes on him. He is 
niie of Hume’s serious 
Mi rtocetus throughout his 
;aedoes not rule out the pos-sl- 
r Ax Hume had some sort of 
bisjdth. But he fails to find 
ij d cunecting Hume's per* 
j u * 1 * n region to the 
■ ■ ui. thought because his 
Hume Is wholly 
h 'lhe predicamont pro- 
Er !n “* ca fcity of material 
1 * J ' n the way out offered 
reowmic progress For such 
^^wcertaiuly difficult tp 
« Mfcranca of any form of 
5 y w “11 him a '* religious 
“r.W Mr Forbes does, is a 
™»*hulon. 


Mr Forbes’s indifference to the 
complicated historical variations in 
ick-as is no less marked when hc 
deals with “human nature”. 

** natural law ”, “ experimental 

method”, or “science". Each hod, 
by Hume's time, acquired a great 
variety uf intricate meanings, which 
most be meticulously distinguished 
hy anyone who wains to understand 
how Hume— or any of his contem- 
poraries or predecessors — used such 
words ill different contexts. His un- 
willingness lo do. so Frustrates Mr 
Forbes’s effort to relute Hume to 
the “ scientific " thought of his 
time. 

lie takes great pains to show why 
Hume had to invent a new '* experi- 
mental method ”, That the old. 
Newtonian one was “religious” and 
infected by “ final causes ” seems 
to follow for Mr Forbes from the 
fact that Newton was a Christian. 
But tlie God of Newton’s physics is 
not the same as rhe Goa of New- 
ton’s morality.. And the God of 
Newton’s physics is, if anydiing, an 
M efficient ”, but certainly not a 
“ final ” cause. The kind of neces- 
sity that Newton insisted on, far 
from relying on “fLnal causes”, 
..necessarily excludes it. For the 
universe .of Newtonian physics is a 
mechanism governed by mathe- 
matical laws, and just how God fits 
into it never ceased to trouble New- 
ton, whose physics was better than 
his theology. 

Mi- Forbes’s antipathy to noticing 
“internal lines of communication n 
has prevented him from seeing not 
only the apposed characters ot the 
Newtonian and the Baconian 
“ experimental ” methods, which he 
treats ns if they were identical. 
Mr Forbes ignores also what 
shocked Kant into making a 
philosophical revolution — the con- 
tradiction between Hume’s donvinc- 
ing argument that we cannot know 
the necessary relation between 
cause and effect and Newton’s 
demonstration that we con. Yet 
this is where Hume unmistaknbly 
departs from Newton, and it is 
directly connected with Hume’s 
understand lug buth of ull knowledge 
os a huniuii invention chat acquires 
steadiness through the operation of 
“ custom ” and of politics ns an 
activity in which there cart be only 
a judicious choice between compet- 
ing risks; 

Thus Mr Forbes’s disdain of 
“Internal linos of communication” 
has made it impossible for him to 
oxpiuin, as he wpuld like to do, pre- 


. ■ ■ mu my in iii\; inuiUL-in 

cicely where Hume differed fimu — the idL-ulogi-U — with wl 
Newton, or .vhy ucvertlielusi Hume Forbes has confused Mump. 


in m Ii- r ili.it lie w.is n 

philii-.u|i|.,-i, mol jiisi n imvi'Hiii" 
li'iHlki.iii. Nor is it iiccess.iry, in 
o ikr to l.il.u ill Lou in uf Hume's 
(-(isii'ui ii with uiiiiiiliiiiiiiiK u miiIiIl- 
!pt< erniin-iii. to min him into ilmt 
ii n-mnli impiisior ux|>tiriL-il from 
(krinuiiY in i lie twentieth century 
— tlie idL-ologi.u — with whom Mr 


described himself as “ Newtonian 
lie is ubliged to confine himself to 
vague remarks about Hume’s use 
of “ tlie association principle ", mid 
to telling us, not very helpfully, 
that “ nutiiral law teaching und 
Newtonian or Baconian experimen- 
tal science came together, und allied 
to IIumc)s religious scepticism pro- 
duced iiis famous 'new scene uf 
thought 

Must surprising of all is Mr 
Furbes’s readiness m employ 
twentieth-century jargon in his 
quest for the “real" ulghieomh- 
century Hume. To seek hi fftune*« 
account of. the origin of government 
for traces of “ sociological realism ” 
oi “ conflict sociology ” may be use- 
ful for sociologists in search of a 
good pedigree, but it hardly im- 
proves our sense for the idiosyn- 
crasy of the historical Hume. And 
when Mr ForbeB equates a “ sociolo- 
gical” view of human nature with 
an appreciation of historical conrin- 


When we try to understand any only he compatible with Itu 
man's i hough i as j whole we look would say, required by Chri: 
for.n set of pnsuiLates that under- It dues not follow that Hu 
lie it. These will he his beliefs about a Christian. Neither, liowc-t 
the character of human life mid wc obliged, as Mr Forties is 
thought, whin: is possible und desir- miss his persistent interest 
aide. When these posLulmcs are gion as something of an c-ece 
inherently connected into n com- or to suppose that his 
Pluto understanding of the whole of pnrarics were so far from C 
human experience, we coll that that they were obsessed I 
“ philosophy In the case uf Hume, moteriul wants, though Mr 
he has himself taken great trouble tukes this to be the distin 
m set that out fur us. Wl* may “ forwnrd-lunking moderate 
disagree about whether his own modern, progressive sociot; 
account of ihc postulates of his course such an interpret; 
thought adequately explains his his- Hume can be entertained 
lorical and political thinking. But someone who recognizes th 
to disdain to lake serious notice of foundly reflective man 
his philosophy is rash. . i pursue a more abstract am 
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and remain .iware of the irre'iiK'-l 1 - 
iiIiIl- inconvi-nii-riL-i.". iiud iuy-.it- ric*. 
of liu ilia ii life. W Inn thi 1 . ni'i i.nT- 
iniplius for iiiii‘i-|iretiiu; politic;; 
u vents I*; wli.it Mr Fiirhes cmivu; • 
very v.c-li in lii.s discu«sinn 
1 1 nine's essays mid history. 

Such on understanding uf hum; . 
life, far from being peculiarly suited 
to men without religion, would nut 
only he compatible with hut, some 
would say, required by Christianity. 
It dues not follow that Hume was 
a Christian. Neither, however, arc 
wc obliged, as Mr Forbes is,, in dis- 
miss his persistent interest ill re.i- 
gion as something of an eccentricity, 
nr to suppose, that his contem- 
poraries were so far from Christian 
that they were obsessed by their 
moteriul wants, though Mr Forbes 
tukes this to be the distinction nf 
“ forward-looking moderate men ic 
modem progressive society Of 
cuurse such an intern relation <■> 
Hume can be entertained only b\ 
someone who recognizes that a pro 


pursue a more abstract and univer^ 

tut tor sociologists in search OF a if we h 0 attend to Ftum*>« nhiin S ® 1 *!? » n l ,r °PP]"B. U P * hfl 

good pedigree, but it hardly im- .ojhiwl ^ rtSSStf -"21 "Sh H ^ 
proves our sense for the idiosyn- requires recognizing that it is- dis- an3aaus atJOUt Ks Surv, ' al - 
crasy of the historical Hume. And tinct from “ socinloey ”. “ niodera- Wliat seems to liave Inspired Mr 
when Mr Forbes equates a “ sociolo- tiou", “generalizing” or “con- F° r bes to shrink aii eighteenth- 
gical” view of human nature with s true ting ideal types". ’nil of which teiitury philosophor, essayist, and 
on appreciation of historical conrin- Mr Forbes treats os synonyms for historian of gigantic stature to fit 
gency, and opposes both to a belief “ philosophy ” — we caii account for our current preoccupation with 
in the “ uniformity” of “human what Mr Forbes regards as an inex- “ ideologies ” is o conviction Hull 
nature”, lie compounds confusion plicahlo incoherence in Hume's philosophy should not he allowed 
about all three. “programme Mr Forbos concludes lo °scapo from history. But that 

Though Mr Forbes tells us that t, . ,at although Hume set out to pro- 
Hume was a “ sociologist of party ”, Vlde a '» unambiguous defence ” for „ \«. P La.fT.nrn 

he never addresses himself to the Jfanovei'ian establishment, hc ‘-Iiuractcr, wl can learn 

explaining why Hume sometimes to Provide such a defence for lrom Huni0, 

declared that n politics may be l “ os ® tvno put the Hanoverians on For what is most profoundly 

reduced rn a srienre". mid nr niher ,he UiroiW. • " 110W " ill his “ SCCnO of thought*' 


reduced to a science”, and at other 
times that a prudent man would 


Wliat seems to have Inspired Mr 
Forbes to shrink an eighteenth- 
century philosophor, essayist, and 
historian of gigantic stature tq fit 
our current preoccupation with 
"ideologies” is a conviction thnt 
philosophy should not he allowed 
to oscapo from history. But that 
we need not reduce philosophy to 


For what is most profoundly 
" now ’’ In his “ sccno of thought *' 


never dnro " prophesy conceru&g tho'jMnSt that SjpM J P lienon, 5 n ° 1 ' cha l t »»dependem 
any event or foretell the remote Mve?ed ? far him thfc I? 1 *-" ^ 0 ‘n and yet no loss liismrlcal than 

consequences of things ”, Yet no Saring 5 F ol ! t,ca c £ u £ ov *£? ,e ^ , Id ff 

SSJ b t r; x Sl fie U han th^ Fo B S tumsTou 1^10° be® a® rejection^ 

SM-”gSf o£ th0 “ re “ 1,15 

nected to the variety of audiences slide to contrive any institution that ,» ,» „ / . . . , 

and absurdities that Humo add res- could be defended “ unambigu- A M Mr #. F ?*E haS “£?*}“ i" 8 ^ 

sed. Mr Forbes does teU us a great ously”. It would follow that the demonstrated that a historian^: 

deal about Hume’s audience. But disclosure of defects in the “ Hano- rSKKL jJItS.Sifl,?* 


never dare "prophesy conceru&g tho puteuit That MrPwbfffcSdE 

EJS2 £ ““ “™ rod - for him ' th ^ ”"“ w »• • 


and absurdities that Humo add res- could be defended "unambigu- 
sed. Mr Forbes does teU us a great ously”. It would follow that die 
deal about Hume’s audience. But disclosure of defects In the " Hano 
- he cannot fit this material into his verian establish meat ”, even if in 


plexfty of the past” is no subslituti 
tor attending carefully to the In- 


accouut of* Hume's coherence its past claims to authority as well I?- r a J “ 11( * , , n 8 caraiuiiy to the in- 
because he has forsworn " internal as its current praedee,- di/ not con- S C "S2t °L Admired fm^^aviiw 
lines of communication”. stitute a sufficient reason for jettl- JW* 

Thanks to the same self-imposed somng it. culties of doing what he preachei 

handicap, Mr Forbes is reduced to- Mr Forbes gives no reason Tor instead of wrapping himself in , 
attributing Hume's approval of some rejecting, and provides considerable cocoon of methodology, lie has . 
absolute monarchies to his being a evidence for accepting, the view great deal to offer that is new ant 
Scotsman wlia loved France and thut Hume produced a new, dis tine- important for students . of Hume 


was “.therefore offended 


theory of political obligation based of die human condition which shows 
on an experience so limited as to that no political 1 opinion con be 


lively philosophical understanding of England in tho elghteeuHi ecu 
of die human condition which shows ‘ tury. pnd the . history of polltica 


exclude 


civilized absolute demonstrated to be correct, that no 


monarchies Of Europe ". To explain 
the absence of provincialism m 


constitution or law can be perfectly 
desfrablo, that nevertheless zrfea can 


arguiRent. his book is permeatec 
by a passionate interest In - bis sub 

{ act and his genuine Jiistorica' 
earning— virtues that need to be 


Hume, it would seem at least as think and behave in an orderly, Supported now even more, perhaps, 
plausible to argue that lie took the reasonable manner If they exercise than the Hanoverian establishment 
whole of Immunity for his subject, prudence to the best of their ability in Hume's day. * 
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wresting wi^tn Vilir i. ery ,n ’ 
f etteay,; 

: ft WhiS : Marx wa V 

i ; Id ms l« WWii prob--' 

. • r^rtng to ■ p q1 '» 
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pretadons 0 f Cv|J ic " , ll ntc L ''- 

■^TSrfSj: - s 

Of Ih« wilK La?J pl !’ rod ln ■“» 

translate,? x Jy his 

contsM, ,£■* Mania ; 


of the texts concerned were (I'M 
. e ‘ 1 hor unavailable or, tow* 
siblo. Their utility In in .Eni^ 
edition of the book, bowdWi * 
very much less. . The pieces b 
Ricardo ore readily avsilable-to ff 1 
"'■jffn-Dobb edition; Spl®* 

Glasgow Lectures ” in tieX 
edition have been reprinfw 
recently • and one of the n« v--- 
nay extracts is also fair?}’ r epff 
available. The other piecs 
” H y, however—his “Repfy'w JJj, 
Report by M,H..on.tIifl Adv«W’' 
of Industry and Comment 
upt ta niy knowledge 
viously translated into English- 

One - other point AtmUP*^ 
be mentioned. Although Pr^wW- 


£? f 1 * my - : ® ife£ v " ts-tbo brtef, 

'-mfig- .|Sfia?s6B 


i* *^SSSrS^;'M ii: : 

: ctuciar ^^l'^essay, ^ 
distinction - . 0(l . 




context, is . by no m 2 .no Ma ?*dn 
semantic- one purely a 

. from . passage 

' chanter VT . unpublished 


. • jJVUUiHl » J 'fa 

naturally makes some 
all must do— of the. u»- r , 
of . other workers 
R^ery now and > tiien, DC0 r ^ na ,, 
through his book. om. cw ^ 
uize fairly clearly the «*"« Jjjw, 
Particular statement or 
mento. Yet the book ewtjJJL 
specific reference ; to 
nay . scholar ^ (except, oh ‘"JJ'Jy 
rairee occasions, to SrrfaJi 
Ttewuedgement. of indebtedneM, pg, 
no blbfiography.. The *¥*<55ia 


I- : crucial . 


'JSEi : ffWw. of 


tiunuungement, or t k 

no blbuogi aphy.. The ft?h£S,S 
essays are (as T- am told) fWg 
versions -of- lectures . m»y 
explanation for' this, hut not jJJS 
an. excuse, J am sure that fWra 
Napoleohl, vriien ;(a.s 
another book .of ms is ■trensw® 
•. into English, want- tn 
, due amends, ;. " 

• A . foiirth vplume & ■ tiie 
Contemporary \ British t 
has- -recently aproesred, ftdnfr^ 
H. D. Uwis ; ( 347 pp. AlI^J 
Unwin), ...* (C»,50).- ; It «jg| 
eJahteeu - vr. bv leading ‘.aS 


fl. JP; Rickman 

toRREEL i 

die Human Studies 
J Princeton University Press 
^gwclc, £5.55). 

years a growing 
^i?y.poQkg and articles on 
jWi sfistpetics, philosophy of 
philosophy of the 
peaces have referred to Dil- 
wade the EbgUsh- 
w ■awm'e that he is a 
It fiwS? - 1 whose influence 1 
hfiWM toi bee of Russell 
HusBorl or Heideg- 
[Um fci; ^raprehensive book 
|H**nw appeared in English 
Magees wrote his study 
years ago. So a 


rrrrrr". related In his mind; they ware in- 


IC1ULCU liruiB Jimiwi _ 

tcgral parts of a quest to under- 
stand the human world.- Precisely 
because he was a distinguished his- 
torian of ideas, a sensitive bio- 
grapher of men like Schleiermacher 
or Hegel and a. pioneer of a human- 
istic psychology, he could pose 
searching questions about the way 
we can know about human beings. 
This- made him- tlie great philo- 
sopher of the human studies. ■ 


pilation, but a genuine attempt to 
trace DUrhey*s Intellectual deve- 
lopment and to assess the ppor- 
tance of different themes in ids 
work. Perhaps tlie most valuable 
aspect of the book is the effort ,to 
place his thinking in a. wider in- 
tellectual context by tracing the, 
relevance of Kent’s philoBOphy, dis- 


nUL/VOj ^ — -D 

Germany at present, now amount to 
.seventeen large volumes and the 
devoted, work of a team of editors 
sifting through i extensive • manu- 
script material is likely to add 
several ' more; • 'This. '.monumentBi 
project .testifies to ihi continuing 
or renewed, interest in Dilthey s 
work. 

His influence is extensive and 
well established. Through his Im- 
pact on men like E. Spranger and 
Max Weber he affected the develop- 


reittVUllttJ ul n<u,i.a 2 r -*-r. r “ ' _ j 

cussing the influence- Dilthey and 
Husserl exercised on each , other 
and following some of Diltlieya 
themes into more recent philosophy 
such as the work of Heidegger and 
Gadamer. 

Dr Makkreel coriHdently criticizes 
previous Commentators and offers 
us the tiiesU thet Dilthey’s aesthetic 
“riring" ie, his work cijaetry 
and We poetic imagjnadod, on 
music and m -aesthetic thewlM,’ 
play- a crucial , part in the unfold* 
Sig of ; his thoughts »nd provide 
essential dues for the undewtMd- 
ing of his philosophy of *e human 
studies. This thesis lias undoubted 
merit; for it emphasizes some OE. 

He lisd obtlpu? Ab i I« g* 


and therefore focuses discusultiii on 
tliem, hut, by nppronching them too 
exclusively in Terms pf the aesthetic 
work ho neglects aspects which de- 
serve less superficial treatment, 

This fault by itself would not con- 
demn tlie book, which lies consider- 
able, merit, But there is a more 
serious flaw s the failure to- convey 
the. stimulation . which students of 
many disciplines, and even thought- 
fill Toymen, can derive from contact 
with Dllthey’s ideas. Put bluritlyj' 
the, book is not only difficult but a - 
little dull. This is partly a mutter 
of Jtis style, which ; is 1 not Buffi - 1 
cle&tly precise, vivid and doiVn-tp- 
earthi Some -passages, are both tech* ' 
nical and vague, Which is often 'sup- 
posed' to guarantee . academic \ re* . 


There is also a lack of iutelleo 
tiitki incislyoness. Dilthey?a mair 
themes and the outlines of liir 
philosophy do not emerge clearlv 
and sharply from a welter of detail.* 
The booh contains several hundred 
quotations and many more close 


limited amount of Dllthey’a work if 
available In English, nut, after, 
presenting this laborious patchwork 
over several hundred pages, one 
wo.iild have liked the author ti 
put aside his texts, stand neck one 
cryataEize— plainly and Ju hie owi 
words— wliat: makes. Dilthey role 
vaut fo^. us today. - 

' This is a painstaking and serious 
but not 'a. First-lass book; It. hif 
Something; of value to offer to 
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ntyature .into - a 
HmS. ,^ uJd have been 
4it iM* a PP®ar from the 
lESiJi wfiat R. A. Mak- 
it tf^f but, as we shall 
4ulte succeeded* 

Underestimate the 
' a - Ws h-’ The 3m- 
ttSStoSfci . variefy and 
E v .l tiUthey** writing 
.commeatatirf look 
at a mountain, 
Hved from 
german thinker 
range, jBsseu- 
’ n fP. A:Dhfln«opher, but" his 

S ,;to’ history, 
^.mutiesand 

i.ntore, - - these 




generation's indenwaness m 
they. Of his enthusiastic admirets 
outside Germany Orto y Gasset 
is probably the 1 most distinguished. 

Dr Makkreel has sppUed^hhniaU 
to the task Of printing. DUthe^s 
voluminous ,an5 influential 
With admirable industry*, He. has 
studied Dudley’s main writings cpn* 
scieniiously and commenta on them 
in detail ; he is also woU «quatoted 
with much that hM been w«tten 
about him. • . His tmdertttmdi^ of 


slant of Dr Makkreei's own. mwr- 
eilts, it Is, ih my optolom £ven too 

touch importance, f Stiii. hs, haB 
' made, put his case in sufttdent de- 
'SS to todlcqtp ft r^pprsi*®! by 
specialists,’.' ' .i";, 1 . ■ -. . ’• . • 

buman studies ” one-sided. Among 
Dfltbey-8 ’jihCftKytJSSIrite 
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£ e German is sound, and |u« 
dons competent though dpt always. 
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P could not be explained 
a result of the fact that 
hropologists were men, 
nen anthropologists, for 
part have not oeen any 
to successful in studying wonien. 
,w*ested that the problem exists 
■an because women lu their own 
iSes and as subjects of research 
»rfien more “ inarticulate” titan 
A That is to say, “ because the 
ua of public discourse tends to 
daracierlstically male-dominated 
idle appropriate language regie- 
i often, seem to nave been 
Bated* by males, women may be 
t disadvantage when wishing to 
>B! matters of peculiar concern 
inn". Shirley Ardener takes up 
i discussion in her introduction 
ftrreli'ing Women and considers 
i Blast articulate exposition the 
nnance of studying women as 
ifcna of several “muted groups ” 
wlety. She notes : 

Society may be dominated or 
jKtdctermlned by the model (or 
mlth) of the dominant group 
dihin the system. This do min- 
im model may impede the 
Ette expression of alternative 
mdels of their world which sub- 
fcriaiflt groups may possess 
ud perhaps may even Inhibit the 
iff? generation of such models. 
Gmps dominated in this sense 
Sad'- it necessary to structure 
iMr world through the model 
(«. tsdels) of the dominant 
PWP) : I transforming their own 
wwisbest they con in terms 
* Ue received ones, 

ft* up lores Edwin Ardeuer's 
*« .Blurting the huntan per- 
flW process wlilch Is soon as of 
.am one order, “Although 
Jteats are always unique, 
;te| there scorn to bo some 
J|g continuities which may 
Jiei up by the common tag 
j^eWS®! phis c’dst fa mSmc 

| V_ c hwhjng categories of 
"r**Ti me surface of events 
! LU themsalves shaped by 
W tuofe fundamental, more 
ijjjwtent structures • . . which 
■JJJojated in the programmatic 
jojv 0 * the particular society, 
w may he regarded as frarno- 
Wj or , models i or sets of 
i.Wnd rules, which are linked In 
Iwij. ways . those categories 

^'“5* which we generate to 
^ order oilr experience of 
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These few sentences are inade- 
quate to do justice to the importance 
of the ideas the Ardeners are deve- 
loping. One can see many areas 
where they could be applied, for 
example, to the problem of the lan- 
guage of tbe courtroom, where the 
litigants’ model of events is usually 
at considerable variance with that 
which the judge and lawyer will 
construct. Similarly, in the relation- 
ship between the client and the 
social worker, the client must learn 
to iranslato his problems in accord- 
ance with the perceptions of the 
social worker in order to gain access 
to resources and services. 

The process of psychotherapy 
could also be seen as one in which 
the patient is being schooled in the 
process of fitting his perceptions 
of social reality to those of the 
dominant a model. All these situa- 
tions utilize the role of an inter- 
mediary hi establishing the transfor- 
mational links between deep models 
and those of the dominant model of 
surface events, and thus are dif- 
ferent from the perceptual pro- 
cesses of individual members of 
muted groups on which the Arde- 
ners are focusing. ' 

There are some unanswered ques- 
tions in their approach. For ex- 
ample, why do certain groups 
within the society generate different 
models at the unconscious or deep 
level and different models of each 
other? Mrs Ardener hints that in 
the case of women we might have 
to reconsider the matter of bio- 
logical differences, although she 
rightly warns that various societies 
do not allocate the same physical 
properties to women and that phy- 
sical differentiations ntay be 
merely arbitrary markers which 
have been found useful for setting 
up social oppositions. There are 
the more immediate problems of 
identifying an A eliciting die under- 
lying structures of muted groups. 
It is to these problems that tne 
contributors to Lhis collection have 
addressed themselves, 

' Mr ■ Ardener . illustrates how 
women may be “rediscovered" in 
the study of myth and symbolism. 
Going on' from Ltad-Strauss’s idea 
of tne opposition between nature 
and culture, he suggests that, the 
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bounding of society against nature, 
and society against society, may 
be an inherently male model.' 


■Wjtihl-ahd dominant groups 
Qf social reality 
J^Pftifcye 1 , but “ muted ” 
fl |^j inhibited in the genera- 
5 .jjrn at- die level of the 

• ” °venta because “ the eon- 

te which they ' would 
1 k y . the dominant 

grants generated by the 

* group’*. Certain “trans- 
link, the model 

4 a at the deep level 

^ surface model of events of 


TOTi tin ce muted groups bave 
KjS model at; the deepest 
.tjjiL of; the . dominant 
««y oidit ’‘•manage to forge 
ii l oL ! ;rothbersotne links 
. r? e »: tVf ° orders of scruc- 
, jiifJf. ^ «*B^sted- that while 
- era «»naraii^ success- 



Women may not necessarily provide 
a model for society as a unit which 
will conudn both men- and women. 
Indeod, in their model of society 
it may be that women and nature 
stand apart from men and society. 
If men, becauso of their political 
dominance, may tend purely pra» 
marically to “ need ” total bound- 
ing models . . . women may tend 
to take over men’s models when 
they share the same definitional 
problems as men. But the models 
■ set up by ‘women bounding thfin**' 
1 selves are not encompassed in 
those men’s fnodels.- 
Mr Ardener Illustrates thesa 
Ideas through an examination of a 
set of rites from the Bakwori 
(Cameroon) by meaps of which 
women and girls join the world of 
the mermaid spirit, and he inter- 
prets the rites through the synr 
holism of the relations between 
men and womep. . 

The notion of muted groups and 

sMjWoSwrfcS 

of gypsy society. She describes .^e 
conflict of the perceptual models 
which exist between ^gypsy Wgpj'J 
and their men, and between the^ 
selves and gor&lo (non-gypsy) me4; 
She relates the common stereo 
-SL- i..M^hiF non-nnsv society 0 * 


context of her oivn society, in rcla- 
tions with gorgios lney may 
be “ acceptable reminders of 
her own power : her decision 

whether or not to enter sexual rela- 
tions with a g orgio determines die 
ethnic purity of her people Judith 
Oakley contends that gypsy society 
cannot be understood In isolation 
from 1 g orgio society, and that die 
pollution taboos associated with 
women are Interdependent with the 
relationship between gypsies and 
gorgios. “While conforming to the 
ideal, and conscious of the gorgio 
stereotype, Gypsy women seek ex- 
pression, on less recognized levels, 
for their conflicts with men of both 
groups.” 

The fundamental ambiguity in 
the situation of the diplomat’s wife 
is considered by Hilary Callao, her- 
self the wife of a member of the 
British diplomatic corps. The 
diffuseness of the diplomat’s role 
or the lack of sharp definition be- 
tween private and public identities 
which spills over on to his wife and 
family is a problem not oqly for 
this profession. Interesting com- 
parisons could be made between 
the role of the diplomat's wife and 
that of the wife of the clergyman 
or of other public figures. They 
“ are expected to live their lives on 
the assumption that their beliaviour 
may at any time be made the. 
grounds for some sort of judg- 
ment” — on their country for the 
diplomats, on the church (or God ?) 
for the clergy. The role of the 
diplomat’s wire is probably almost 
unique in that the principle that 
she is absorbed in her husband’s - 
role, sharing his rank and imnumi- 
. ties, is built into protocol. 

Mrs Callan discusses the ambi- 
valence that wives feel in relation 
to the issue of rank and status and 
the question of what other people, 
Rnd the wives themselves, think 
they are there for. She shows how 
the work women do and the myth 
of their in dispensability all reflect 
a “ series of traditional assump- 
tions about the domestic and social 
accomplishments of women She 
introduces,, the notion of "the 
promise of dedication ” to explain 
the' way in which .wives resolve, the 
paradoxes of their situation: 

The diplomat’s wife ... is 
assumed to have a primary com- 
mitment (“loyalty”) to a set of 
activities In which she is not 
instrumentally involved or at 
best peripherally so. Her expected 
contribution to these activities Is. 
based on a traditional definition 


v a lion is impossible lo establish, 
either in theory or iu practice. 
For some pur pesos she is treated 
as if she were an employee of the 
organization, especially as re- 
gards behaviour expected of her 
and control claimed over her. But 
the basis of such control — nor- 
mally to be looked for in 
rewards, sanctions, and the social 
contract generally — is uot ac all 
clear. . , . 

The w working wife " threatens 
the “ fundamental logic of the cate- 
gories through which the [Diplo- 
matic] Mission as a whole perceives 
and orders its social world ”. Al- 
though the policy today regarding 
working wives is thought to . bs 
exceedingly liberal, a woman must 
still have the permission of. the 
administration before taking any 
kind of job. There are other mani- 
festations - of the authority of the 
administration over the behaviour 
of the wife. Annual reports ore 
made on each officer by his 
superiors, which include provision 
for comment oil tho wife’s per- 
formance. It Is believed Lhat the 
husband’s career prospects are 
affected by the degree of con- 
formity manifested by his wife. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether' it was generally known 
within the mission that Mrs Callan 
was conducting this research and, 
if it was, what kinds of reactions 
this knowledge evoked. I was tem- 
porarily in a similar position in an 
American diplomatic community. 
As a “working wife”, I was about 
to go away for several months lo 
conduct research. The reactions of 
the other wives to my imminent 
departure were so intense as to 
make my obligatory attendance at 
various official and unofficial func- 
tions extremely painful. The 
younger women, wives of lower- 
ranking diplomats, expressed envy 
mixed with admiration at my 
“ courage ” to go away to do ** my 
own work". The . older women, 
attacked me for my lack of com- 
mitment to “my husband’s work”. 
But more than “dedication” was 
at stake; I was reminded of die' 
important political work a woman 


of the feminine sphere which is 
essentially '• typological (social 
duties and charity work) and to 
which her individual talents and 
interests are likely to be largely 
irrelevant. ... The wife’s precise 
status with respect to the organL- 


coup in one . African country be- 
cause at a cocktail party she had 
coaxed a representative of , that 
country- Co divulge classified infor- 
mation. after he bad had a bit too 
much to drink. ' 

These wives, along- with their hus- 
bands, kept detailed notes on con- 
versations which took place during 
siich social events. The notes were, 
according to one woman, fonyardetl 
to “Washington**. “You. never 
know but what the person you are 
talking .with may one day be an 
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ini|ii]ii.ui( prtlilk-nl leader. The 
miles you keep help them build uj> 
a ciiiuiui-licnsivu profile on hi- 
cluudcier and inform policy in sucl 
an event." One may u.-iviime ilia 
these wives gut high murks fur per- 
formance on i heir husband*.* minua 
reports. Presumably the belief tha 
one’s role lias political significauci 
could help one to gloss over thi 
ambiguities and paradoxes inberen 
in tho role of the diplomat’s wif< 
even more successfully than thi 
** premises . of dedication ” on iti 
own. 

The paper “ The Brides of Christ * 
is a study of a community of slsteri 
living in a monastery la England 
A structural analysis of the cosmo 
logical system which orders tin 
beliefs and routine of dally Tiff 
of the nuns is presented bocausq 
the nuthor says, such a group can 
not be understood in terms of othei 
categories, of general anthropologi 
cal or sociological explanation. Drit 
Williams has successfully describe! 
the perceptual model of the dentin 
ant group (tha cosmology of rlu 
Church) to which these women re 
late, certainly these women exem 
plify the mental discipline require! 
to “forge rickety or cumbersomi 
links” between perceptual models 
Their reluctance, bawover, to con 
sidcr such problems us how the; 
come to terms with tliolr own soxu 
ality suggests several “ inconsisten 
dcs and incompatibilities which stll 
trouble some”. 

One- would like to know mud 
more about the life-histories o' 
these women and the processes o’ 
recruitment. How do they managt 
to come to terms with the mori 
liberal ideas which have mori 
recently influenced Catholic theo 
logy and which havo been accom 
panied by a considerable exodus 0! 
individuals from such orders ? Dri( 
Williams may Well be right in say 
lug that human life cannot be ra 
duced to such things as the struggle 
against the natural environment 
individual biological survival, eco 
nomic deprivation, and the like 
However, one remains curious abou: 
the character of the relationship; 
within the order, between the orde* s 
mid other religious and secular in 
sd tut ions, and between the Indlvi 
dual nun and her family and other 
associates outside the order. 

• The other contributors to Pen 
1 reiving Women have presentel 
fascinating material on women*! 
protest movements, in Africa, ant 
interesting comparisons are rtadi 
with the women’s liberation move 
meats In our own society. Althougl 
all of -these, studies focus «u 
. women, it is most important to non ' 
that the book will command a mud 
wider audience than simply thoii 
studying women In society. " Mn 
Ardener is to be commended fee 
having brought together this v&lu 
able collection of papers. Sho hn 
explalhod. and clarified our under 
standing of a -theoretical appro acl 
which promises to be 1 of consider 
able significance - in the study tf 
human eocletyv 
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The case for cohabitation 
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By Christopher R. Hill 


Iwtu niiNCE VAMBi; : 

PYum Rhodesia (o Zimbabwe 
2*Jfl[ii>. Ff cinema mi. £h.5ll. 


Laurence Varnbe is the yreaily res- 
pected author of An III Fated 
People. In his now book he rouges 
widely, from his youth in the 
Uliishawasho mission reserve near 
Salisbury, through accounts of life 
in Harare (the . African township 
outside Salisbury), his own links 
with various nationalist leaders, his 
work us a journalist and eventual- 
ly us u .servant of the Cover nm-jiit 
«il rlie (-'eiiiivil African I-'uiJi-iarinu. 
The liouk ends- with his final Jiu'l- 
hisiuiiiiiejit ivilh fcilci'iiliun, symbo- 
lized pcTliiips by die in st few pages 
which di'.sc ri ho die hiirhd of die 
promim-m jiiiiinii:i|i.st Ur I’urlrcnvo- 
twii, whose premiiiure death fi.is 
always been suspected, at least 
uniting Africans, uf having been 
caused by foul play on the juii i of 
the Europium nil tluni ties. 

Lawrence Vnmbc is u man 
frankly dividod. On the one Imnd 
he extols the Jesuits who educated 
Inin ; on the other he condemns 
their failure to deal with the white 
mun, their withdrawal from ull 
attempts to right, perhaps even to 


■ retfiKni/e. die wrongs under which 
Africans suffered. He lunk'S hack 
witii « nu'iMlgic freshness, reniiniv 
ceiil nf sonic nf Nmii Jahuvu's writ- 
ing, i<> die origin, i[ culture nf tlie 
Shnn.i people, mid with nffutrimiate 
tolerance in the old people, like Ids 
nwrl gruridinnllicr, who despised 
mid distrusted every uspeci of 
European culture mid who, when 
tire ymrnj* were rustling u» adopt 
Kurupeun clotlies and manners, cun- 
ti lined like “ elderly hippies ’’ io 
behave and dress exactly as they 
liked. Yet he understands thu 
“ educational hysteria ” whicii 
drove Africans io the towns and to 
school, where their only hope lay 
of unlocking the “white mall’s bnf- 
fling'mlnd 

He is a nationalist but ahove ull a" 
man who feels Icgitlmute indigna- 
tion and controlled bitterness. Hu 
is repelled liy die colnss.il cheek uf 
iiii.ssiuiimiL's u-Iim appriijitud Chris- 
n'.m "chiefs’* with no vcsiiue of 
r nidir ifjn.nl tide, by die Injustice of 
dm Lund Apportionment Act, by 
pompous color ids and red- nosed 
fanners who cry “ communism ” ut 
every manifestation of African siilf- - 
will, the insolence of whites who 
regard Africans as children (who 
unlike real children will 'take 2,QUt) 
yf“™ lo grow up), and, worst of 
all, by the excesses of working- 
cluss white immigrants, who within 
mouths acquire * the overweening 
attitudes of established settlers. 
Yet this same mail believes in 
partnership ” between the rnces, 
enn see the hints of greatness in 


The case for a coup 


Ciolircy Ifuppius (kill- Lord Mal- 
vern i jiicJ perceive iliu charm uf 
Sir Kay Wdensky. He firmly 
believed that through federal imi 
with Northci ii Rhodesia and Nyesti- 
Innd the Africans of SaUlhern Rho- 
desia could improve their lot, ar- 
L-ventiially control a gre.it kt-iltriil 
African state which would counter- 
balance Afrikaner South Africa. As 
late hs 1961, he believes, Sir Edgur 
Whitchead could liave created a 
successful multi-racial stale in 
Snuiheru Rhodesia. 

The value of From Rhodesia to 
Zimbabwe lies partly in Mr 
Vumbe's eyewitness accounts nf life 
ut the mission and in Harare, the 
sketches of family and friends and 
. men who have become famous, the 
extended treatment of Charles 
M/iugeli and his work for the In- 
dustrial mid Commercial Workers' 
Hniun, uiid some grind puss ncus tut 
AlYir.iii independent chtnvlies, 
which, whether or tint their 
members knew it, were as political 
us the 1CU itself. Hut the real rea- 
sons for which it should be read hv 
nil students of Africa are that Mr 
Vambe eschews the coldnesses of 
social science, and writes genuinely 
for that almost mythical ntm-expcrt 
reaper whose attention all pub- 
lishers aspire to catch. In this bit- 
ter, yet forgiving, indignant yet cliari- 
tnble, discursive yet cuncemrated, 
work he has given us a humane 
document, which in a quite extra- 
ordinary way conveys the cnmplox, 
crazy exasperating feel of relations 
•between black and white in Africa. 
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The nrnoiossinn nf ""s J*®* 1 * accompanied by a photo- 174pp. Arms and Armour Press. 

f ,i ? n - d graph of a particularly characters- £4.50. 

design in jtwchy of the period is 0Y interesting example. The 


research mid an unerring respect 
for the truth. 
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The essays in Religion and Social 
Change in Southern Africa are pre- 
sented to Monica Wilson on her 
rcnr-cmciH from the chuir of social 
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effect in a small group of nm«? 
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n, u iiur.llKS ■. ceptionally Tull accounts survi' i. 

.. ’ Ills treatment of his subject is in 

■ire power , torcsting and stimulating but, unfm 

V capons off ecu veil ess on the tullute iy, many of his conclusion 

rattlcficid, 163Q-13.iQ are b a!ie d on what he himself call- 

174pp. Arms and Armour Press. “ informed guesswork ", and will no . 
L-1.50. stand up to close analysis, lltougl' 

tills Is not to say that they may no: 
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European Swords and Daggers in fi r m conclusions possible is simply 
the Tower of London not available. He has, nevertheless 

157pp. HMSO. £8. performed a valuable service In do- 

fining the problems that aurrduiU 

11 his subject, whilo the mass of infov- 

Much has been written in recent 

years about the l^nrUal, develop- gjf .Sallint lllSrS 


By Ridiard Jeffries 


DENNIS AUSTIN and ROBIN LUCK- 
RAM (Editors) i 

Politicians and Soldiers in Ghana 
318pp. Cass. £8 (paperback, £3.75). 


facilitates consensus among their 
authors on' the reason ' for the 
Progress Party’s -success — but at 
tho cost of a partiality for which 
Yaw Twumasi’s overview struggles 
somewhat vainly to compensate, 

According iib Maxwell Omisu— 
and tho motif he establishes is put- 
sued with only minor variations 
by Joseph Peasah and Mark 
Graesser— tlie Ghanaian masses' 
political world is essentially one of 


seen as indicative of feeble popular 
attachment to '(free* 1 civilian insti- 
tutions. The' norms of represent- 
ative democracy 'are either Inopera- 
tive or lacking in substantial sub- 
jective meaning and valuation.. 
That of February 1966 In Ghana 
could reasonably,- however, -be con- 
strued in just . tue opposite ‘ terms; 
The mass of tho Ghanaian people. 
It wassoon apparent, saw no Jit do 
justification in the officers’ claim 
to have liberated them from tlie 
dictatorship . of ‘ Mkr amah’s single- 
party regime. Within four years, 
the ..National Liberation Council 
was handing over power to a civi- 
Halt government freely elected by a 
populace whose- enthusiastic turn- 
out at the polls suggested the bal- 
lot box held considerable signifi- 
es nee for tliepi. Precisely -what it 
did. -mean Is a question cleflrlv 
worth elucidating, 

■ This collection of essays was ini- 
Uah* conceive ri along sudi lines. 
ROWn , Luckham and Stephen Nkru- 
man amply demonstrate tho sincere 
attach in out to .. parliamentary 

democracy and ' the rule of IbW 
among. 1 the Ghanaian educated elite, 
even if individual members’ com 
*»!&“ on i , of P 1 ? id0Bl1 constitution 
differed In Hitfr approximation to 
want are illuniliiaiingly torined' the 
Platonic, J; S. Mill, and Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall models. But rho 
Mseuce.df the itmst ,be con-. 


- - -J mailUBWIIWUim 

= OLirse . take various 
forms, but divergent class appeals 
and^ proclaimed policy differences 
b ? tw f? n Competing parties are 
(nb doubt r ghtly) seen as moulds 
Si . IS -0 * sha P ln g Influence. Nor' 
iico th ® Pro » r6 « Paly's victory in 
1969 owe much to an advocacy of 
flomocratlc ^values more A-edlble 
than that of its rivals. The -party' 
leadership’s historical record of 
apposilton .to Nkramnh was signifi- 
cant rather in tbe promlso it held 
out of an alternative and, it was 


hoped, more efficacious path to 
economic prosperity: prosperity, in 
particular, for the Akan since rlie 
Progress Party enjoyed the appro- 
pi'Iata ethnic image ; and, even 
more particularly, for individual 
towns and areas. 

Such b model readily explains 
popular acquiescence in the mill, 
tnrys second intervention to dis- 
place an economically disastrous 
Progress Party regime just two and 
ajialf years after its election. 

-kJiWL. anticipated . benefits 
railed to materialize, the customers 
were happy to go elsewhere. And, 
forgely accepting this explanation, 
Dennis Austins introduction pro- 
vides a gloomy prognostication as 
raey 10 piosI,octs *° r «WH*n democ- 

In the fourth case-study,- a piece 
of sipgular philosophical orudltlou, 

^ es ,,ot 80 m « c] > 
b?5r5® leaat Partial) vnUd- 
wy of rnis stress on economics as 
question the lack of sensitivity to 

Vofvecf ■ ' Ml dlinension aIsQ in - 


The copper connection 


by W illiam Tordoff 

RICHARD T. 9KLAR r~~ 

Corporate Power in! an African 
Stnta 

asf^p^ , i5 t z» t, “ ai 

P 4 rSf:-£7m Ter ' itlr . ot v ^ll£ornl. 



This thornuglily researched study 
of niultiundonal copper-mining 
companion an Zambia focuses on 
8 5°. l, P Znmbiau 

i? 1 




the Zambian government, In 1973. 

SrirS-12 U \ !? pert!y trough the 
Intricacies af the copper industiV 

th| er ™t ng * ,0 j hls “Poiinatiou o# 

mter’dlnMVwcb 5 * m,net 

srfeaf o t7 01 ^™r^ 


the. .n^todhSKrSj-'S^SSS 

■2n?t rpi ' is fJ T* 9 prove ^ the 
most -enduring commercial ties 
between the capitalist powers and 


lUAft 

companies, pointing, for exam 
to their contribution to various 
j n :, z “* b,a o^her . than 


- wi wviiu ■•■Hihfwivuii UHL'S WHO me | .LJ 

until rupuiugy m thu University of with affliction. Martin -W m . 
Lupu Town. They are organ ixed the two editors, criticizes 
ai-liUlid tile two themes that have of the term “ancestor worship 
beuii of special interest to her. the implying that it raises the *iSj 
general history of tlie peoples of bered dead to the livel of ™ 
southern Africa and different nud goes an to discui X M 

aspects of the conseouence of the their existence and no we? 
introduction of Christianity to Afri- activities -Correlmc J w rh i' 

»U!!n P . C0 R , i?-r The essay ? on i ndi - Beliefs, an.ong adhoreS oF ^ 
gcitnus belief systems have been forem reco"nired 
chosen to represent the main cul- and of African IT**? 
lurai groups covered In her tench- churches. Archfo Mnf P |„ ^ 
mg. Those that are more definitely the anomalous^ ^sklou J Sf 'ft 
directed to processes of change see dlo-class Africaii lhc 

these as an sitter of interaction (as reject wl^ 

Malinowski said we should) rather the same HnJ i whll f 

than acct.Iturntion ", the progfc,. efv, ™re S e^bla" S 
sive adoption nf more qnd move 0 f t h e whfte cult 7 n j he ^ 
western ways cntalnating, i, i, f 0 Z S?SE 

of breakaway churches wham 1 
himself calls "primitive rebdi 
B. A. Pauw considers the Xhtea » 
uiaudn, almost all nominal' dd 
The N.A.L.. campaign stressed ‘ n , Bght of Godfrey u 

{as the party slogan implied) Monica Wilson’s theory of s«i 
Victory " and what you could change, as consisting essentially I 

get out of it, the P.P. campaign fl , n «*f«n*lon of the scale ol ri 

(a^ain as Its slogan suggested) Uouships, 

X: “ >d h h fSi 11 , Somewhat anomalous In this J 

The emermn» Af n . be , llef ^8 littlo part. But th?33 

r £ sei, f e ? c mora5 spicuous odd man out is Viol 

JESS Z pD l Df vlrtue * i* e Tu mer with his comparison TS 

exKainod Dureli hi P ll 8 r imn B es in the sahratbS 

Sc instrumnmiu/,. M, S O f r ?Hglons and African inidt^ 

valmimlm of ? y ha " > Iie de - rites . resting on the symbolic tt 

tnrian solidarism 1 "^ 8 '^^ °w P »° ie " de ^, tl1 anfl the supposed com 
wnrlfi Ann si m - in . fl , tho Waater n cation with tho dead, which 

to be seen iiPths 8 ' “^ cnilce ne ? d ? faav . e ] . n common. He associate 
S ® B . , en -* 11 the more extended with his tiiem-v nf UmliMirtf 

&^jrSST2& 0 . f thQ J U ™; Km^Tage i^a rffi 
B nVtiMSr creadon , of transition, in which rha iuit._ 

thari dismissed fn j®*, , 11 rQt . llcr fre not only physically separi 
5SBb^&i W Jlf^ from the rest of society!- h 

coup, in an miliinry stripped of. aD social distinguish! 

uiioxcluug 8 collection^* but lnorks ’ a,ld ore Jn a 

stands out a« £!%. i f i. aasa y communlttu from which the »tr 
honour outside its nf S ^ rB i ?/ tuwl1 constraints of mundane lifei 
zadon. 8 fleld of s P ccUli ‘ absent - lt Is with this that M-tt 

elates the common metaphor-.^ 

death and rebirdt for an lulrfau# 
rite. Pilgrims too are foutjra 
structure T * and Jit this condi' 1 " 1 
receive gnosis- or "llminai' 
disengaging economicaMy from dqm ‘’- ' ' 

^ Il e w ' vlc toi- Turner refers to the « 

ndfr aha ??i? R* PW they ropologist’s perennial dlMWJ 
SS^ iffiftM? il backk « 1 he "paaticipant observer »** 

fa dwt area nFEXPZt , ra ° T6m u BI, i a serving participant w ? jn ■ r 
Intornadonai Sm^f 0 raiy ’ %*** , netta Jules-Rosette- .rf? «« 
nrnmA _“"»P«iJes have is clear ; she was whoi e-bear 


«««?? r 0 r F ^ em 

IS mSL r Kil^ C b 1 d re“tSt e - 


European Smrd$ and Dagger: 
in the Tower of London b 
the second of R ' series of largi 


ijPi , . . _ . tlH j/ujougw ti uiu riitiL/i ui lOiij nuiut 

I places him II L. a " ii ^£' satirizes the classical school of 
privileged posit ion. Through- ornament an( j £ ts chief exponents 


squired through experience aup piyi n « an insight in 
than throtign uoqks. hysterical pursuit of arc 

by has always been an en- mid-nineteenth century. 

"SX closefy "its 1 lads' Disjecting perambul 

o&todoas; and in Nineteenth the discussion of mi 
Jemllery the author has techniques are avoided 


■Tef jrk for riaHtifl nnrnllal terret OUt relevant xacis irorn ujd r — ^ :flB second or n scries ut. kuki 

sxtant The same P acade- great .mass of unplumbad content- mSSSS 1 P icture designed eventualir 

reran ce has unearthed a porary material. Rich in completely cal effectiveness and it can eaa ly illustrate tho most lmportan 
rerance has uneart^d a { re sh^ biographical details, each sec- be shown that this pieces In tho Tower of Londor 

die 'classical ihooT Sf tion docSmenta the kev' points in armouries, and, in the cominuet 

ctesstcai senoot ot . ...... n t .i. a artist tosether ence in battle. . The dlfiicult prob- absenco of a new catalogue, to pro 

in° d film Ch jp f SB with his relationship with other ia to discover, from the In- v j dCi to 5 o me extent, un-to-datf 

*" jewellers and retailers. It la now adequate sources w bef n 0 r r t f guides to the collections. The ftr» 

an insight into the near- ... Mmnr»hnnctvA list nf the mid-nineteenth century, pre- un i, ltY i A nnhikhcd In 1969. deal: 


pfWilfigflfl posmoir. r or nament and its chief exponents uu JXL* 

w i» aware of an understand-. tllfl Roman £irm of caatellani, r ®i a “ 

mulrcd through experience aup piyi n g an insight into the near- f 

than through books. hysterical pursuit of archaism at the 


European and 
be published: 


present one deals with the Euro- 


B«es ill — , . • — 7 ,, — j~T 

itochisicisni, through tho examined not gemmologically but 
(or Innovation of the mid- in tho liglit of their use in jewelry 


hnaimfullv Drlnteu and produced, arum ot wo ycuuu «*"J*'* , VTi J 
die book contains over 2&) colour Hughes goes on to more dRdfld 
plates and over 150 in monochrome, discussions of ' th«r 1 thoorrtical pei^ 


t6 the sleepy and decedent 
* themes of the fin de 
Throughout this exposition 
3kb maxes aware of his 
with the structure and 
of the piece in hand by 
fascinating and rarely 
technical details of manu- 
foamolibig and, gem-set- 
niQues are discussed, a 
[•inner's tools are illustrated, 
#fcfclrlcade8 of his net exom- 

“‘i dktiqcdve categories of 
tae been taken out of the 


in the liglit of their use in jewelry plates and over 150 in monochrome, wcuww* - 

of tho time. Hardness, dispersion Moreover, it is considerably cheaper nf the battlefield ” 

and refractive index are not men- thmNinetemth Ccnraro%a«ery, “ineffi tdendes 

Honed; one learrs instead that which contains only ba« «i many vr^ch ^reduced 

Blue John is. a corruption of the plates and a considerably shoiter ™ e £ ss f ' lre ^ ower 0 n the battlefields extended captions. 
French bleit-jaune and wee em- text. , ut *** 


lnuiuunu -- noit-tone ana rnree coiaurj.au « 

Hughes makes a brave attempt to -excellent quality, on which an 
provide an answer for. the pertoa illustrated more than 300 swordt 
1630-1850. and daggers dating from the tenil 

After a general survey of the fire- to the twentieth century. To thesL 
arms of the period Major-General are added four pages of drawing! 
Hughes goes on to more detailed of most (though not all) of thi 
discussions of their theoretical per- ntakera* and other marka fount 
formances and tactical use and the thereon, a short introduction to the 
“inefficiencies of the battlefield” collection by Alan Borg, on! 
which reduced their practical effec- twenty-two pages of Notes on tin 
tivpnPSK. Ha then Elves a broad sur- Plates " _ which are, in effect 


The problem of the public 


By Celina Fox 


VVWI IHAUII mik Ul Ml» ■ , * 

perspectivo as tho objects KENNBTII HUDSON ; 

H 11 attemlori— mourning A SocJal nistory of Museums 
^ we] ry j n . oarlici WhBt t r, 0 visitors Thought 


the arts was not a popular issue: of self-improvement has been cush- 
t ‘K hTndr Tw. it i., D S‘ i.T»«o b ?y C S SdllrStt to. 

SS ta , ^ a Nadc^”f t G.Hl; h wf. p’SjfWdy Sp&SS#. 

purchased with funds voted 1 by To what extent this is simply 
Parliament. * -Even t^at maaslve tinkering with the' trappings 

. - . . * .1.. nwhlklHAn . • .1 _l . £..n^nwian,al 


rariiumani.. ■ - nn&eruis. n»ui , 

undertaking, the Great Exhibition, ra ther than changi 
rightly emphasized by Mr Hudson attitudes is .unclear, 
for boosting the social power of 0r e less certain of t 


•t 1 tm nuuvsuu 

*we origlnnllty of oxocu- 
MUne' respectively. Peasont 
i ko, bas been selected to 
* “Sflter qn its own j rarely 
by rashlon, tbe anciont ana 
ui, forms are inmosslble to 


The swords and daggers in tin 
Tower ' include nothing to matdr 
,the Imposing display of Tudor anl 
Stuart anti ours there — the ear lies*, 
royal sword ia George Ill’s — ami 
are vastly Inferior in scope ant 
quality to the firearms collection, 
especially for the period before tin 
mid-seventeenth . century. They 
nevertheless form' a notable colioo 
lion, for furtong them are to ■ b* 
found a number- of very fine and 
important- pieces, many fine one*, 
and, above all, pn unrivalled verier 
of English service swords. The 
large clear illustrations of a very 
wide selection of these arms pro- 
vided' for the first time la A. R 
Dufty’s book will, therefore, be o! 

: « '.toili'iA an aoaMuAnA fnn. 


economiceAly. front 


* converted to the African 
-- — the church ' founded in . 


m ^ 

Wt. jgjj 

, 5a 

? i 

■ 1 i 
; 1 
* P 

ii 


worms are impossible to 
^Warbah context. The con- 
oupter of the book is 
*® Collecting, and supplies 
1 of hints to aid the 
. the; detection of re- 


i«o uuiccuun lie io* 

ral ^ 0n8 i wear, and 
■ Jhe • reader should be 


d iewelrv in earlier A Social nistory of Museums undertaking, the Great Exhibirion, rather than changing fundamental . all, ^ wrMed -series’ 

rfhsfSedtliowholJ WhRt th0 ViaUors Th0US i lt ■ rightly emphasized ^ Mr Hudson attitudes is .unclear, Adm ttedly, we Jf ' E S h aU s ’ e ?Sce swords. The 

Hiji t^e P Ar (-5 nnd Crafts 2I0pp. Macmillan. £7.95. for boosting the social ^ are less certain of the principles of ) ar g S dear illustrations of a very . 

md Art for = museums, was the rwult of British tas te tiian we were, but it would be ^J e seIec4 i on these arms pro- 

m Art Nouveau lor 7 private enterprise and owed a great difficult to maintain that people fitted 1 for the first time in A. R- 

Tbo limitations of Kenneth Hudson a - pBrt 0 f itg success to its indoDend- we much f ree r to think for them- Dllfty » 8 book will, therefore, be ol 

book are evident in Ills clioico or eoco from government. Similarly, s elves and form their own stand- - V erv‘ great value to everyone con- 

subtitle. A houso visitor may haya j.j em -y Cole. in his reports as diroc- Rrds Those exhibitions which . cer „ e d with die history of swordi 

viewsmri tho Interior decoration, but w of South KenSjngton dejgned to explore the phene- dagaera. 

he Is unlikely to ^ av ?.|Wnductad a ^f useuni , ropeatedJy stressed the m Bnorl 0 f popular ta&te, like “ The BN . ^ . fW plates » an 

structural survey. Mr Undaona r(jl{) of private liberality .iu the ^ a9t0 of Yesterday ” at the Walker The "Noteson toe Plates an 
party of guests, thrown ^ tog°«ier growt h 0 f its: coilections, which had Art Gallery In 1970 or the " Equl- less sausfMW. They follow nv 

with scant regard Jv CbrenojoDri almost wholly been built VP with-. V oques” show at the Musfie des dlsceniiMo^ pto. ■ and . the'r 

are eager to find fault but little CQSt tQ t ^ e state". Arts DAcoratifs three years later, presentation _of bjwg™ “ 

indicate how they would change the , arcuad did not arise by spontmieous torn- . tlnctiy erratic. Hor examjge, tlw 

running of the establishment or,. Of course, it cMnot be arguea . - ^ basement stores, for note oft a dagger associated witk 

luhprs thov would rather that the Victmlan motive for open- ■ u M , nn t>m* iw%lv>dv ln*t an Englishman who is a well* 


he la unli 
structural 
party of 
with scan 


indeed* whe« *2 ™uld total ™U,e ter open- 

'StessSt-.-fi' R«Si'S3&nS 


the simple Reason that nobddy but _ hi* 

the curators, or- the occasional known historical figure,- 
intrepid academic, knew what was _Edmund Berry G<^f^-Jnoludea » 


an Englishman who -Is a welk 
known historical _ . figure, . Bi* 



ttere ohe 
editors' hint . 
rioiw Md Soldi** in 
-ia. daso-stqdy -of. ; a- 
Pper Region 


'.bopiid torearot 

efiiFoI... 


A a sWV 

tfifli' 

.wfifeit 7 
taincy rivalries would deem to hove* 
possessed far greater electoral.- 
aaiipnce than farthor :so\ith j dr of 
one of tiip mdor urban qo^stituen- 
rifts, .whose ^Inhabitants' political 
liglU’tveightedAess ht the context of 
a, .general, qiecdlm should not blfnd 
omf to thb.ipusclo they jeotw |n the 
eyes. . of • gbvqrhmeutal': Incumbents 1 
or - soldiers conte mpiatiiin a " co up. 
Th® Jocatiou, qlf fq^ plcctorar 


ork)- ^ -2^* - J r'if.wjLw 

d ^ ra ^ tf< V 

^%s£BSSI .••SSKasssJ^^ 


became, 


SOUtnern AFi-fm os uV'T"" L1,u enuren rounaea «» — t 

This pout, “dSbwff a ,l l 5 fi: in 19 ! 2 hy J° 5 n “"t Sw 

wishes of. hnfJ -JSS, t0 • B now has members as far . 

Sffl its national L5?u 6rn 5 e *y north of ■ Zwffl.. J* 

nn.non.ic ^ ot ^ , teaching Introduced her to a^™* 

„ fana order ol reality’?, and sha^ 

r»° r - 6 «5aS of 5oESi 'Mg ' 

4 . .... .. beeh, difficult fo f th» “W-, 

3 . institutes ah ori. PRrt ot her role to b? P^^Larrf 
budon to 1 all. On the other, hanq. werew.j 
1 muiti* of tho Instruction- that see r^. 
Pro- ' .after .baptism ; could not .il*^ 1 - 

, J : made by an dutslde obOTji 

ha .pbintt her account p£ fhe orgAnlzanop 
many other * i^ tl VirtS9tf l 8 at,tJ beliefs of the Apostles ij, 
trie? of ® n coun. . times a. little hard to 

the-.srfry.Tbf . b^ ^ ^ 

r .. comprfsimz buanMtmoh. . ■ - 


--- De xoKen out or. i,iduw«ik«i , « lh .u t r vnT1R Q f Munich • .ana- Banin nas- . 

hiiatim warning: “few officer at ««e •Victoria i and /Oberr Lyow, m m n acc€ss community, now 

tori t)w lack of time and Museum, who believed many oSw^SSBlei of art and mainly through toe 

.(‘Wy hope to match the curators “either patronize, resenu ^ u £ cturea wo uld ensure that tjie donors, subsidized at 

J|««nd knowledge”. The despise, dislike or -even hate > the ^®beMme better workers and expense. Thera is a d 

be confident *ith sifefa public’*. He attributed this ««i 8 ' bA a eiven 

to T S J m that de- don to an attempt by those brined ^tt6r ; jnen 

i!“. Wguuh topaz from as academics, especially art-ins' r 

coHector m doubt toriana, to 1 boost thew prof esriqnal 'select Committea on me* 

S^Hdvised: to -demand- sratusTfearing .to.WP«f NationalMw^ents in 1841.How-.tosp 


, Oi. Clio kTilUlQ UUL . umk «»». “ .. P ^ 

ands them 1 illustration' clegrly shows, is jn& 
s of private crlbed with the name of a fairly 
the taxpayer’s obscure doge/ Njccolo da .Ponte 
y j (1578-85). does not even .toedtion 
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1 .ooBwnrj'ii 
groups .# 


t'clea> 

wn'^ed with 'in 

contract, ahd. : ; 
payable over* e 


namo*i eombrisiM^..^^ T (ne - ewry-'-oi... ftsv . 

onjtaanr pi* Argf 

.' nrnnliara .»iMnffflIiStS Of D9pO“ , 


altboagfa Pj--2S!' - jf ' 

s e ^ 1 , h SS. :i 

chrome; and ttrerefore a w [ d6r public, entry was i 

ri^nce the colour of Sff* S u T Srilege nos a, |« 
j^i* f the seminal char- gj* g^tfon S wt objects Ju%d ; 
which their ancient ?* fl „fhBtic standards, which Me 
l^f. There are minor Fi'ne Arf atii-' 

LfMiS l ext 5 * e fi rm . aanffB knack of makhig toe [ 

i.®>a.eto»ed m: id inferior,. -AtoWf 
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imaginative and Energetic curators 


National GallBry. pictures 
_^_aad vriioi mops anti-Jnvad 
colonies - of insects. KSc 
scholarship detects .fakes 
T " ‘ latter part >c£ : Mr , Hudson’s 


tpry, calls dagger No 96 Italian, 
and apparently accepts that the hilt 
of small-sword No 64b ia the aum. 

. tattle original from which . the 
knpwin reproductions . fqund m a 
number or - Icoliecdona Ytere feast: 
There are also a few surprising 


Mr: latter. pyt>rt;Mr , “ 0 f,^ .rf which- « 1« 

h0 °K. j Urtportint enough to Mfemdon here. 

ST iSedr 2 ‘ Accttrdfag J S>. a?*"... 0 ” . .*5 


tti/S museums .round 
through- the. ages 


corporatlbng 


- prophets, evangelists 

. authoritatively, .confirmed.. 

: outlying areas such as t 
(now. ’Kananga), where 
schism^, may aevelop ^whHe^^ 
lowers ■ await . the- leaders^ 
Zaire ,the Applies 
=' . by )he Belgian autoorities. 


fetoKCS one,. oft™ ;«cpe. , 

ho* provided * Jv(r Hudson’s brief ; 
.Instinct, since nf musaumS' liSflS.toB 

'feS d :v S5fv a fiS. 

^®te3E'Sf- 


if famous medleVol: EtirdpOon swoM . 

-as 

j MusmuM? 6 tinuL to 'further- .captured , by the Arabs < and too jns- 
W dratiUr. WES token 

fife . Hudson . pointa ou£ w0 yktuajly devoid 'of human fife ‘ 

be rescued ; from;' comnared with the bustling. activity tihn. actually eays- Jsrlhta ,t|ie swoot 

J 1 recorded Iri toe earHor engroidnM. 

Yet it Is sontotimes.toe case’ totfay plyr-who ;was a. W^imalUke--^to toe 
tbe’ World fotq that a museum dow not hjmijifith ; ^ a R ® 

those -'.-Who- life aoimuch av cry. out for .peace,, a of oI-Muharranl, r J3y, . Whlrit ' 
S those 1 subtle - dfetinctlon too * of ton - corresponds ■ to Adgugt^eptenibet . 
t ana cnose s ' itilf curators .come' ,tq. An Ult It con^lns [tio ^entjon Df ; 

this jhjobltanv'they cn. : i ,CW! , w 'flM 

■ ■ ' orne peoiifo I’.qiiW' j th SS jsqudf -. tad “ El“Mt}iik 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



WEST 

SUSSEX 

COUNTY 

COUNCIL 

LIBRARY SERVICE i 


Youth Librarian 

Crawley Library 

' ,V “ " ,,r *"■!'* MsAulfl 

« * ^jr n l ,v t ’rv, a ;^ ,, h fr 

as c—*-- 

SSESSt^S 



Divisional Librarian 

AP4 £3,366-£3,702 
WEST DEVON, Tavislock 

(Minimum qualification : Chartered Librarian) 

Senior Assistant Librarians 

Librarian Grade £2,127-£3,282 
EAST DEVON, 2 posts 
WEST DEVON, 1 post ' 

(Minimum quallffoailon : Qualified Librarian) 
Application form and furllier • 
dataliB from the County -Librarian. Admin. Centre, 
Barley House, 

Isleworlh Read, _^k 

Exeter, .Devoft.. ' Jrw 

Closing (late: A 

Snd M»..W ' . 


D1VON 


Kr 



CITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Sheffield City Libraries. 
Archives Division ' 1 
ARCHIVIST ' 

£ 4 , 689 — £ 4,992 


. D V e,on - baa 6x tensive collections of 
« n ? business, archives.. (some of national 
importance), covering South .Yorkshire and- Noph 


well, as focal government and local 
fl b'wy reading room and own 
repair room. .The Council has applied for dSBionalion 

Aclf 1Q72° h ' /B AUth ° l ‘ y Under • bbial .Government 

^n^!S.;.T*pffl. n H oT l,,, ■>•«'«■ w 0»W. 

1 pe^owl end career dalalW 
In w/lllng lo (he Director pi Libraries 

3^hJJ„a. l q3^^7Tffi** ,, *?**r "• '**• »»• 


Librarian/ 

Assistant 1 

Information 

Officer 


W. R. Grace Limited, Ihe UK subsidiary of an 
international chemical company, has a vacancy 
within the information Department of its tech- 
nical centre, located in pleasant surroundings 
at Si. Neols, Cambridgeshire. 

This department serves the stall ol the . centra 
who are responsible for developing new pro- 
ducts in the plastics and rubber sealants field 
for manufacturers in various locations around 
the world 

The successful candidale would, after framing 
handle day-io-day enquiries, literature searches 
and participate in producing a current aware- 
ness service and operate a computer baas 
retrieval system for company reports. 

It is advantageous to have soma experience In 
this field but the. post Is also suitable for a 
newcomer to information work preferably with 

JLPTC 0 or . ALA quaMcatlons. A working 
knowledge of a modern European language 
-would be an advantage. 

The position oilers an excellent salary and 
fringe benefits including a company pension 
scheme, free life assurance. . subsidised 
canteen and a Sports and Social dub. The 
technical centre operates on a flexible woiking 
hour system. a 

Write for an application form giving brief 
details of your career to date to The Personnel 
Department, W. R. Grace Limited. Cromwell 
Road. St. Neols Lane. Huntingdon. Cambridge- ’ 
shire. Telephone Huntingdon (0*iB0) 72681, 



Automotlva Division, Battery Separator Division 
Central Services Division, Construction. Division Con- 
pJ r l* r Dl y , “ 1 ,on ' 1 D 1 , “ ,Bon DlvWon, Fine natal Servians 
SKSm^S 1 ,wl0 JU Ch8m 'MlF Division, Letter- 
ICEBlto St.Wi mb and Container Equipment Centre 
Ictbi'h l k l ^. l ' 1 p ant * ln,r Tsohnloel Centre 
TC.r.C.J, Packaging Ol [vision, Rexel Irt-Dsfargfc Division. 

Creating tomorrow today 


^Jlp Metropolitan Borough of Rochdale 

... Libraries & Arts Department 


Assistant 
Librarian 


UNIVKIISfl’V] fiflESSBi 

OF VOItK H 


V'lftacif iwi 


; Assistant . 
librarian; 

^jcailMa are .Invfis^ for 

(Reader Servioes) In the J.'B 

-Yewol front i 
October, 197®. . . 

f^ry on ihe scale CS.'i 7*f by 
CSOf (6 CS,418, Wllh -USS.7 - 
^ ■° o ^ 0 s. ol '. applibations;, 
h2. L 6 I°^8, should : 

1 u fay 2 July. 

«SI 8 ii ,0 v -ft -Unhar-- 

jfc oi ar ?° tk > Hesllnfllon, York 
•yi «PD. from whom further 


(Middleton Area) 

, Librarians Scale, £2,127-£3,282 
E***eL ,na, !fi.^. a P ub H° service naiui'e appertain- 
' thrauohni.? d ih |end|n 9 and reference services 
'■ Sfi? u Vn« i/, th . area, _ 1 Responsible lo 1 the Adiift 
• uinL V fi?n .' L u r f n and will be required to supe'r- 

■' Si eJenln^nnri'q^^ 8831 ^ 0 ' A aeslatanl 8- Some 
■ '■!! ?™ a „ n8 .d„a„.a 08 y W ° rl< - ^ ftblWy lo drive ■ 

' 2fl!alsn! ,d !-j!Lil£2i y A Bff , " Uon Examinations or 

^.M7 hS3“« b, Pa“ , " l |™ m ,,a ^ ,na -"W 

• L 0 *™ 11 ahd ,ur L h8r daldlB available from 

/ ' JJ 11 8 1 9^.*^ Personnel Officer, ,168 Drake Street' 
H Rochdale OL16 1XG, to whom they should ■ ha' 
1, returned by 28lh June, 1870- (R«f. a 28 if. 


[ ! '**$■' Wfl yHlhelesa, he: received 1 s 

JBBf.-.-. Jf®. Y?A * ™ dr £3.30 lor a' 
p||v : W’melte antt 



IIEP APVERTKEMHffS 

Umteih Libraries ' 

POST 

qualification 
training scheme 

Lambeth's library service ie an Integral part of the 
mractorate of Amenity Services. For library pur- 
Ss the Borough Is divided Into four geographl- 
zones. Each zone has a team of librarians res- 
ponsible for services Inside and outside library 

buildings. .... 

The 6 month post qualification trainee Bcheme gives 
nuwlv qualified librarians the opportunity to gain 
o radio at experience before taking up a post In 
nM of the zone teams. The training programme 
covers all aspects ol llbrarlanshlp, starting with a 
8 week period In a zone and continuing with 
sessions, of varying length, covering all the 
specialist services. Applicants (male or female) 
should have knowledge of, or a demonstrative 
Interest In, library services to an Inner city area. 
Sriaty during training .(AP2) C2J1U3 ,234 Ino. on 
completion of training (AP3/4) E3.303-E4.0B3 Ino. 
Application forms available from the Personnel 
Officer, Dlrectorale of Amenity Services. London 
Borough of Lambeth, 14 Knights Hill, West Norwood, 
3E27. Telephone 781 0801 ext 80 or 761 1831 (24 
hour answering service). Closing date 2nd July, 
1978. • 

LUmB€TH 


Education 

school librarian ' 

Quirn Elizabeth's School for Girls 
tfetonfary Aided— Mansfl: Id 
AM £2,922-£3,282 - ■ 

A Chartered Librarian (male or female) Is 
required lor this new appointment, to begin on 
lit September, 1876. 

Aa part of the reorQanlBBtlon of secondary edu- 
odloh - ln Mansfield the present Grammar 
Sohool for 600 glrlB Is to become a 6 form- 
wtiy Comprehensive 8ohool for girls aged 13 
lo 18 years. The first non*seleollve Intake of 
W’Blrfe aged 14 will enter the sohool In 
Saptember 1078. 

Generous assistance will be given with the 
expenses Incurred In moving house In accord- 
, «)qe With the authority's aqheme. 

.Fljrlher details are available from the Head- 
mistress, Miss a- E. Batty, MA, at the School, 
Woodhouse Road. Mansfield, Napa. NG1B CAB, 
“ whom applications' should be sent by 2nd 
July, 1878. 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 


I Deyon Local History > N . 
Librarian Designate 

AP5, £3,825-24,095 

- Thd successful applicant will understudy the 
, Present, postholder . until his retirement In 
I. February, 1077. ... 

!• ®«pd iq the new wist Country 8luc I Ie8 D$ P art ' 
: in Exeter Central Llbraiy, thlB ls a unique 

; opportunity to continue the organization end 
> Promotion .of an Important .appeot of the 
,j9Ws Library Servioes,; i .. . 

l . * on ' , *B4 

Y sL ' 

AdmlntiOttlen ' 

I bS±f, u Hsift ■ H _W“. • A. ■ • ' 







COUNTY LIBRARY-MEDWAY DIVISION 


£3,366-£4,0g5 (Strood) 

Open to Chartered Librarians 

Strood has a fine new purpose-built library with a lull 
range ol services with annual Issues of 3:34.000. Duties 
include the selection of slock and the lull exploitation 
ot the service in the local communily. 

Generous disturbance allowances paid in appropriate 
cases. 

Particulars and application form returnable by 10 July 
from the County Librarian, County Library. Springfield, 
Maidstone. 


(.ilK.Vmi I OMHlN AKLS ASSOCIATION 

r. Day Lewis 
Fellowships for Writers 

% .,rc m.ii .i i.>( I ■■■ . . i. lij-> I c -n L • 

. I • —1 1* -■> ■■■■!■■ .-li« • .11. 

, nil dll- 11-mil-. I'l llic *■ -il'.l I ■■'..I'", 

Ail' A - ■ . > >>•-■11 .i',l ilr.- . . -i .-ilii.iiii.il .H<lii..r,r,-. - • ... 

.iruc-J. I lie. .h > II l .ill ;,.iNi !■-;■> >.rc.ill'.i; wnHi i\ i 
.» llic UmivJ Kmi -i' iij flic I'ullv’.' -\i'l lie lspl.IiU i.-, m'ci'-I 
.1 mm inrun nl l,'.,i J:r.- 11 in llic >1 It'l ll . A'l'iuiii, 

,!iii Spnn« ] t rni' I ■ | 7i. >1 s.nkinw i.nJ^r tin. diii-tii'ii .'I ill- 
lltjJ Tvj-.'Iki .mil Mer-I fit tin rnitlish IKrnmni-nl. I In.- ..i<l 

l Ll Mm. |.clicr& ..I <n-.]iKlinH deUili ■ >f rtuWi..iiii,ii» 

and reki.iul cvii.rluick- sli.mM hr *•, at iu Ihi- l.llnaimr lltrinr. 
ritfjtrr Lun Imi \>li Aiviiialiiin. IS-31 Truhtoch Plufr. L"ltil<ii> 
W.C.1, n<>< Inlet Hmn luot .Mil,, inn. Fnitlmr ilvUiils j. .il.illu 
"n rc-iiiiST. 


6ERIUM TRAHSUTIOll SERVICE 
OFFERED 

ENQLI SH-QCflM AN 
OERMAII-ENOLISH 

HANS HAMMETlSr.llt.HDT 
SB Ctmrl«« Siioel 
Oxford OXa SAT 
'Phone (0865) 41700 


WANTeO.— !UO(ir^|.|llr ll llll(ill,l.,l|.,li 
‘l ll'-ra. it i.i t n - b. rt,-., ■ uni ■•ri-in-.i 
k llMhi Ill v.llaiin llni,«.hnL ' 1 14V!- 
Julia I.rafi. Uuniiki! 

’a Itsan 1I.1IM.V, 7'» wili.ill Hutu - 
ii--.. Alai lliln nTlbCili, f tnltv V.'ll- 
.iin lin.intniilQn.— P 1 mii>- i oni.n i 
H A M. \Vi Mwawr. r. I I'.mt t int 

I. Kiin I inttiii.y . Luii-i«». 

UHf. Allop Auu. •'.1 : Ml. St. 

Vtiifini iJiiKcraUy. lljllfan. Nf>v a 


LIBRARIANS 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY 

(Library Asioclauon Library} 

exists for a LOANS 
buo coumor 
cob of books, 
diesis, . About 
o annually. THb 
i-profosilona] 
or) io wont 
ino Render 
radUBie or wol 

school loavor. Salary scale 


UNIVEBjSITY of 

MAVCBEtSTSR INSTITUTE 
OF SCIENCE AVD 
TECHNOLOGY 

A P A1gM L i B o n ffl 

eandldalos of ■Ither _sox. 
above POST In Uid 
rary. Applicants must do uniwmii 
oredualoa Wlm ■ prefssslonal quail- 
rlcailon in Librarian ship. The Dosl 
Includos somo ndralnlairBllva du 


PUBLIC 8 UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 


milUIIUS SHHIW U1UHH1WMSSMW- — 

participation In rolerimi 
and roiponstbiilly for ino davoion 
mrni of Uio library roMiircas and 

a0 ?]^ ,n wflr°bS U an nO ^da IA 
ES. 174. to. ES.qj B par _ Mu ni g. | htf 


i plica t Ion ■' forms and lurlher 

isrff.s,r.T , *CF"'E 

suarras as 

for oppllcailons Is 16lh July, 19G7. 


brary Astpciat 
tjjdj mount Blroot 

EALING EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

THOMAS HUXLEY COLLBOS 
(Collono or Education for maturo 

ASSISTANT lUtl l^I Bli ARIAN for 

July. ALA with relevant oxpnri- 
onco to work with smell loam under 
Tutor/ Librarian In college Library 
and Hoaonrcca Centre, ■ 

Salary on AP3 aealo EZ.Ma to 
£3.282. plus London Allowance 
£261. , „ 


MIDDLESEX 

Slrawbony R HlS. 


APPLI 

TX 


NS are Invited irom 


to whom form should bo rolumod 
wlihin two weoka nom Uio date or 
thla adverUeomont. 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


.P.l-4 (£2.127 to £3,702 1 
Post No. 112 

u[rod for Sounthorpe Oefllral 

ufortifc Lendlhq Bervleea 
Cenirsli Popular snd 

. MnW 

rod |o undertake a. wide 
salonal duties Ijt tho 


cluoo ui a euporvtilon pf the lasuo 
8MS Libra eVOflffiS 

mum ol £2.923 for Chartorad Libra 
rtan. To commence Seohunber, 
earlier. Apnllcsilons lo tho Ub 
rtan. 


UNIVERSITY OF BTHILMG 

LIDRAHY 
APPLICATIONS are 
candldalea with 
mlo anq. pro 




Of RAltB UOdK 

candldsLo °wl J ,L ¥b roaponaU... ,-. 

SWU fflS8®r3H? 

blano. a rich collocllon of early 
primed hooka, 


BRIGHTON 

^SSP 

API’LICAn( l iNS^°«ra invited from 
wiitara of books for young pooiiM 
> live to 16» for. a rnie-yi-ar 
fellowahjp. rrom October iy7/vJuno 
1U77. tncluHlvo. attached lo fhn 

■ysufi snsmjatKi 

ahto from n orant fry Uio A«s 
Council, Rosidenco mlunl bo avail- 
able. 

Application* should bo lenijo ■ 
Principal, ftrlohlnn nedlego ol Erfu- 

S lon. Fnlmor, BrlDhlon BN1 ilPII, 
£8ih Juno. 

LA THO BE UNIVERSITY 
Moibourno. Australia 

lAN^ABSDClATL 

W~ aro Invited Inf 


« o, iyB^s r iAfff A ^ 3 v aE .^ 

Pie 

Slsck Supervision Bocilon of Ine 

Vml Vo rally Ubnuy. 

AppUcanta aui bi OTadusiai. 
have apmopriaie library Jiualinca- 
Uone and auIiaUo experience in 
academic inatUutlosis. 

An BiHMlnimont will he 
flenYor Ubrartan or Aasoch 
rlsn leval according tp QUB 


NEW ZEALAND 
uNiVEuarrY oi' uanithultiv 
Qhrisichiirrti 
CEIAIli OF UNO [.lull 
rue Council of tliO tlnlvpr»liv 
Invitee eppIlcaUgns for a .cimir of 
l.iiuilsli, ouo of III mo nubliHlicil in 
mo Dapartment. .The appolntn-i will 
uke up hu pniLUon on 1 I'ehruerv, 
Itf77, or al a later date io be 

■ ,B X5SS?anie Should havo quallliin- 
iiona lit mediavdl unnuo'm .md 
iilMVlura and ntin in iiinilriu 
nescri ptlvD Tingulailts. ujji nf uin 
jnrolnloo'e work will bo inn Inuh- 
mg OF iindororailuatcs and M.A. 
siudonia, but an equally luinurlnni 
nan, will Ed the raaterinB of post* 
graduate rosoann. ‘ . 

Al nroseni the salary for a I'rofrs. 
aqr . li _wlltiln ihB ranuo nf 
NZS167HOS Io sai.l7S por aininiu. 
rh« cwrimpnclnn w eubsuquu'ni 
salary ql the ipwMnloe. nmy J 
lncreaaod aa a resiili of. iho rovljiw 
of Wdlylduhl professorial salatlpa 
which trio urn vanity makes Cl the 
iienlnninfl or each yeer. 

Particulars. Including IntorniaUnn 


o°sr-u«r 

AUBWn 


Uone close on B July, 


. . UNIVERSITY Of. 
NEWCASTLE VTCKH, TYNE - 

JUNIOR lUBSfiARCir "ASSOCIATE 


■atonal du 
as of tho 

SMBS .* 

aims avo_, 


I • ' rolumabto io. ^Jlrectf 


rector . of 
Central , 

"197G 


INNER LONDON _ r : ’ 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

nwpp* 

41-71 commercial Road. B1.1LA ■ 
Vtted 


ncluslve,! 


wli 

aquipmen . 

a^ t fe?lV P terWs* 

from tho Ubnrian. 

UNIVERSITY OF KBELB , 

THB LIOPARV 



Square. London WC1H OUP. . . 
^Applications ehwa on 31 July. 

PROPERTY 

The TUnpa WC1X 6 HZ, 

OFFICB tnftT to let. consorted 

S7i c a«— 

BUSINESS SERVICES | 


rrom 

ucaiKw! 
irsliy pi 


Iappointmekts wahted] 




!tsu 
vjwm 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 
ubraoy: ./ 

tfVmHCUR 


inthp fields oT mglneeiWB and Hie 


, w 
"WvFgtss. w?m. i!s 

0190. 


FOR SALE 8 WANTED 1 

JTOORAPHU. — Top Cash PUfM 
VilC for loiters and dHS55«?'" 
or nunnua people, - Send for 


VACANT APPOIHTMEHTS 


. -T- Comnllor. new 


LAiNOASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL ; ■ 

WYRB DI8TIHCT UHRAJUB8 
• • • ••• 

■ BaUryJ Ubw 1 lens’ Scale fe par 
^Simoiljtowir f examine Uon ■ 

.^APPLICATIONS ere : Invited for.- 

LITERARY 



. '.riiniun 

ilia riami 


b an k scalo 03,174 to , 
mor 
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